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Machine tool builders, now that they have received 





higher prices from the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, expect their production to jump quickly, 
bringing with it an end to the bottleneck in 
machine tool production. The recent 12% hike 
is expected to double the present $800,000,000 a 
year production rate within a year if present 
expansion programs succeed. As a matter of 
fact, some tool makers think an intense sub- 
contracting program may bring about a doubling 
in only six months. 

Confident that the machine tool problem has finally 
been solved, even though the tools themselves 
are still to be delivered, Aircraft Production 
Board Chairman Harcld R. Boyer is getting 
ready to tackle some of the other plane produc- 
tion problems. Among the items first on his 
agenda are attempts to ease the shortage of 
critical materials and skilled manpower and a 
reshuffling of the various government agencies 
concerned with plane output. 

* 


Need for aviation fuel is high now and will con- 
tinue that way for a long time to come. Thomas 
L. Apjohn, of the Petroleum Administration for 
Defense, points out that the expectation that 
military requirements in the last half of 1951 
would decline have been proven wrong and the 
military will need even more. On top of this is 
the shutdown of the Abadan refinery in Iran 
with the loss of 18,000 barrels a day of 100/130 
aviation gasoline. 
- 

Lead times on major aircraft components are get- 
ting longer every time they’re analyzed. Time 
between order and delivery on airframes now 
runs 43 to 65 weeks; engines 70 to 90 weeks; 
electronics 70 to 90 weeks; and armament 70 to 
80 weeks. 


- 
Did or did not G. T. Baker, president of National 











Airlines, reach an agreement with Floyd Odlum, 
principal stockholder of Northeast Airlines, for 
a merger of the two companies? Nothing in a 
long time has stirred up so much fuss in airline 
circles as the story fed to American Aviation 
Daily and the newspapers on Aug. 23 by Na- 
tional’s public relations firm that Baker and 
Odlum had completed a deal. 

By the next morning things were stirring. Both 
Flovd Odlum and George Gardner, president of 
Northeast, issued strong denials that any agree- 
ment had been made to merge with National. 
Then Baker issued a formal statement taking 
the wind out of the previous day’s story and 
admitting that no such agreement could be con- 
summated because of the pending Northeast- 
Delta merger. 








Observers could only conclude, since National is 
opposed to a Northeast-Delta merger, that Na- 
tional gambled on news headlines confusing the 
Northeast-Delta deal. It was a calculated risk 
that could have succeeded. 

The gamble, however, seems to have boomeranged. 
Northeast officials were so burned up that it is 
doubtful if a deal could ever be made even if the 
merger with Delta falls through. National has 
also made approaches to Colonial, through Sig- 
mund Janas, Sr., who owns 38,000 shares out of 
over 500,000, but this proposal stirred up the ire 
of Alfons Landa, new Colonial president, who 
has been telling friends he wouldn’t listen to a 
deal with National now. 

The situation is expected to be considerably clari- 
fied on Sept. 18, when CAB holds its prehearing 
conference on the Northeast-Delta merger. 

7 


It now looks as though there will be a complete 
severance of Sigmund Janas Sr. and his family 
from Colonial Airlines. The former president, 
who recently resigned as a director, has con- 
tinued on the payroll as a consultant, but latest 
word is that Colonial’s new president, Alfons 
B. Landa, will insist on cuting this remaining 
tie. 

Sigmund Janas Jr., who has been vice president 
in charge of traffic, and another son, G. R. Janas, 
assistant to the vice president-operations, are 
scheduled to be eliminated from the payroll. 
Alfred B. Hudson, vice president, who was 
named in CAB documents along with Janas, will 
probably be removed as an officer but may re- 
main with the airline. 


Ever since the first CAB action against Janas and 
Colonial there has been some doubt as to the 
position of Landa, but all this has now been 
cleared up. Landa is a top-flight Washington 
attorney who was elected to Colonial’s board of 
directors May 15. It seems clear now that he as- 
sumed the presidency of the airline as a sup- 
porter of Janas. However, since mid-May Landa 
has uncovered so many things with which he 
finds disagreement that he and Janas reached 
a parting of the ways some weeks ago. 


Landa is determined to “clean up” Colonial and has 
already achieved material savings in daily opera- 
tions. Among other things, he has ordered 
rented the $11,000-a-year deluxe office suite which 
Janas has occupied in the top of 230 Park 
Avenue, New York. Landa has no intention of 
making a career as an airline president; he is 
a wealthy attorney with big clients and never 
expected to devote much time to Colonial. But 
once in, he decided to see it through. 








Meantime, it is no secret that Colonial and North- 
east are endeavoring to work out a merger deal 
which would be included in the Northeast-Delta 
merger soon to be heard by CAB. 


7 
A cargo version of the Lockheed Super Constella- F 





tion, to be known as the L-1049B, has been pro- 
posed by Lockheed officials. The plane is now in 
the wooden mock-up stage and there are no 
specific plans for production until commercial 
orders are received. Deliveries are promised for 
1953, however. 

Specifications: 
pounds and will be powered by four Wright 
R-3350 Turbo Cyclone engines rated at 3,250 
horsepower each. It will cruise at 300-336 mph 
with a maximum speed of 372 mph and payloads 
up to 43,000 pounds. Average available payload 
on domestic flights is given as 38,600 and on 
trans-Atlantic at 36,600 pounds. 

Cost: Lockheed president Robert E. Gross predicts 
freight volume by 1955 will reach 445,000,000 
ton-miles a year, making it possible to haul cargo 
across the country at 4.92 cents a ton mile, with 
om New York-Los Angeles flight taking 8-9 

ours. 


Convertibility: The plane will be able to take 
Allison T-38 turboprops in place of the com- 
pound engines, boosting its speed to 400 mph 
and lowering its direct cost per ton mile to about 
381% cents. 

a 

USAF plane inventory now stands at about 13,500 
planes. Peak during World War II was almost 
80,000. 

o 

Typical Navy Airplane to be purchased in fiscal 
1952 will cost in the neighborhood of $900,000. 
Air Force average cost will be slightly lower 
because of larger procurement of small aircraft. 

- 

Aircraft tax write-off certificates should be speeded 
as a result of the recent moratorium on most 
applications for these quick amortizations. DPA 
is planning to lift all the applications of pro- 
ducers of finished military goods out of the huge 
pile for quick screening. 

* 


McDonnell’s XF-88 Voodoo will be ordered into 
mass production soon. Pentagon officials are 
ready to give the go-ahead signal. Strategic Air 
Command’s Lt. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay wants the 
700-mph Voodoo as protection for his big 
bombers. 

o 

Delivery goal for the first Kaiser-Frazer version 
of the C-119 is March, 1952, although K-F 
president Edgar Kaiser actually expects it to 
leave Willow Run shortly after January 1. K-F 
should have one C-119, built of parts furnished 
by Fairchild, out the door by mid-November. 
Fairchild has already furnished K-F with 14 
C-119 kits. 

e 
MANUFACTURERS 

Lt. Gen. K. B. Wolfe, who retired July 1 as USAF’s 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel, has been named 
president of the newly-formed Oerlikon Tool 


2—NEWSLETTER 


The L-1049B will gross 130,000 . 


and Arms Corp. of America, a subsidiary of a 
large Swiss builder of machine tools, arms, elec- 
tronics and other equipment. His present of. 
fices are located in the Duryea Building in Wash. 
ington. Whether the U. S. firm will go into pro- 
duction in this ‘country or act as a sales agent 
for its Swiss parent has not yet been announced. 

Suit to stop firms engaged in airline operations 
from using the name “North American” has been 
started in Los Angeles Federal Court by North 
American Aviation Inc. The manufacturer named 
as defendent North American Aircoach Systems 
Inc., Twentieth Century Air Lines Inc. and three 
Californians who allegedly control and operate 
the two companies, James Fischgrund, Jack B. 
Lewin and Stanley D. Weiss. Operation is non- 
scheduled. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. has bought the 144,000 
square foot Otis Elevator Co. plant in Buffalo 
and will make it a part of its new Metals Proc- 
essing Division there. C-W’s Buffalo facilities 
now total more than 250,000 square feet of work 
space on 30 acres of land. 

Collins Radio Co. has completed plans to build a 
30,000 square foot, $250,000 plant in Burbank, 
Calif. It will be built by the property owner, 
Olson Realty Co. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has leased a 48,000 square 
foot warehouse at Bakersfield, Calif., and will 
establish a sub-assembly plant employing 250- 
300 workers. 

Aircraft Assemblers, Inc., headed by Don H. 
Roberts, formerly with Douglas-Tulsa, has leased 
a hangar and five buildings at the former Davis 
air base near Muskogee, Okla., and expects to 
install $500,000 in machine tools and other equip- 
ment so that it can manufacture aircraft com- 
ponents and take on other work. Other officers 
of the new firm include Howard C. Rife, Edwin 
L. Hoffman, Charles Judge and Arnold Raines. 

Thor Corp. will start production later this year 
on a $2,000,000 order to build Republic F-84 air- 
frames. About 200 employes will be used on the 
program at Thor’s Cicero, IIl., plant. 


PLANES AND EQUIPMENT 

An automatic Raydist plotting board to track 
planes has been developed by Hastings Instru- 
ment Co., Hampton, Va. for the Air Force. The 
plotting board supplements Raydist, a hyperbolic 
system of pinpointing aircraft position in such 
applications as traffic control and navigation, 
making a continuous track of plane positions 
on the chart of the table-like plotting board. 

First portable, hand-started gas turbine power plant 
is being produced by Solar Aircraft Co. for the 
Navy and USAF. Navy’s Bureau of Ships has 
been running tests for a year on Solar’s T-45 
pump for fighting shipboard fires, while the Air 
Force will use the turbine as a power source 
for airborne electric generator sets. Rated power 
output of the 165 pound T-45 is 45 horsepower 
and the turbine speed exceeds 40,000 revolutions 
per minute. 

(Continued opposite page 62) 
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See MEXICO during American's 














SAVE 50% OF YOUR RETURN FARE! 


Mexico offers many pleasant surprises, but the 
most pleasant surprise of all is the low cost of 
vacations in this playland “South of the Bor- 
der.” On Flagship travel alone, you can save 
50% of your return fare during American’s 
Fiesta Fare Seasons. Savings, in most cases, 
will cover expenses for many days—or better 


still, pay the cost of one of American’s wonder- 
ful 3 to 10 day tours. 

Fiesta Fare Seasons apply from Sept. 15 thru 
Dec. 15 and from March 15 thru May 31. A 
generous 15-day round-trip limit is provided 
which may run past the end of the season if 
you begin your trip on or before the last day. 
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ter what the engine type, there’s a great Gulf Oil spe- 
cially made to keep it running more smoothly, efficiently, 
economically. 



































For Radial Aircraft Engines, there’s 
Gulf Aircraft Engine Oil—Series R! 


Gulfpride Aviation Oil—Series D for 
Horizontally Opposed Engines! 


Highly effective in retarding car- 
bon and sludge formations in ra- 


It’s the world’s finest detergent 
dispersant aviation oil, the only 











one put through Gulf’s exclusive 
Alchlor process to remove extra 
carbon-and-sludge-formers. Users 
have increased periods between 
overhauls up to 100%! You can’t get a more 
efficient, economical aviation oil! 





dial engines! This fine quality, 
non-detergent, straight mineral 
lubricating oil maintains its body 
at high operating temperatures. 
Especially recommended for maximum operat- 
ing periods between overhauls! 





For MORE Flying Pleasure Don’t Settle For LESS Than GULF! 


The correct Gulf aviation oil will solve your lubrication problems, 


Once you've tried it, you'll agree! 





Hs great to go flying with GULF ! 


GULF OIL CORPORATION ... GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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Editorial 





Races in Evolution 


F ROM just about every standpoint the National 
Air Races at Detroit a few weeks ago were suc- 
cessful. There were some rough spots in organiza- 
tion and the stands faced west toward the sun but 
the large crowds that jammed Wayne Major Airport 
seemed to like the spectacle. 

Ever since the war the National has become 
increasingly military and the 
racing events themselves 
have been reaching the 


show had less civilian par- 
ticipation than previous 
ones. 

Particularly noteworthy at Detroit was the 
large display area where the public could get close 
to, and in some cases get inside of, military airplanes 
of all types and variety. This, it seems to us, is the 
key to a further evolution of the National Air Races 
into a spectacle similar to the show staged every Sep- 
tember by the Society of British Aircraft Construc- 
tors at Farnborough near London. 

It seems to us that the British have developed 
an enviable type of display which is annually at- 
tracting more and more Americans from industry. 
The U.S. should have a similar national event in 
which to display and to demonstrate the latest civil 
and military aircraft. Flying, yes, but on a demon- 
stration basis with perhaps a long-distance race such 
as the Bendix retained as a top feature. There would 
be even more elaborate ground displays than were 
arranged for Detroit. 

The public is paying out a lot of money for 
airplanes these days. It doesn’t get much opportunity 
to see them. Neither, in fact, do large segments of the 
industry itself. The SBAC formula of having one or 
two days devoted to industry itself, and then several 
days for the public, seems to merit consideration. It 
would be an excellent way to show off what we have 
to foreign visitors. 

The Air Foundation of Cleveland which has 
done a consistently fine job of sponsoring the Na- 
tional Air Races might well consider a further step 
in the natural evolution of the old race formula into 
a modernized pattern of exhibition and demonstra- 
tion flying combined with a ground show featuring 
the best the U.S. has to offer in civil and military 
equipment. We think both industry and the public 
would like it. Industry and military leaders alike 
m'.st “sell” Congress and the public on being strong 
in the air. What better way than to focus attention 
or American air might once a year? 


Bouquets to CAB 


| HIS year’s annual review of airworthiness con- 

ducted by the Civil Aeronautics Board was un- 
us ially successful in the manner that it brought to- 
ge.her really qualified operational and engineering 
pe sonnel to tackle and analyze proper regulations. 
Mich credit goes to John M. Chamberlain, director 
of the CAB bureau of safety regulations and to 
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Messrs. W. E. Koneczny, George Prill and Hugh 
Freeman of CAB, and to A. A. Vollmecke of CAA 
for the kind of conference that makes for a better 
flying industry. 


Sunny Isles 


OWN in those oft-neglected U. S. possessions 

known as the Virgin Islands there was quite 
a local celebration the other day. The Eighth Muni- 
cipal Council of St. Thomas and St. John held a 
dinner in the town of Charlotte Amalie to honor 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines, Inc. for the efficient 
and reliable service which Caribair has rendered to 
the people of the Virgin Islands for the past twelve 
years. 

Caribair might well be honored. It is the 
smallest of the old-time certificated trunk airlines. I: 
averages about 6,000 passengers a month and it has 
had a perfect safety record. One of its most unusual 
features is the average length of haul of its 
customers—only about 75 miles. Yet Caribair is an 
essential transportation service to those isolated 
islands and to Puerto Rico. It’s like a trolley car 
service shuttling back and forth among the islands 
and to various points on Puerto Rico where roads 
are notoriously bad. To have carried 462,706 
revenue passengers in a dozen years with such a 
low average haul is a noteworthy achievement. The 
Municipal Council did right by honoring Caribair. 


Andy Anderson and Arinc 


A QUIET and able man by the name of John S. 
“Andy” Anderson who believes that the way to 
get things done is to buckle down to work has been 
named president of Aeronautical Radio, Inc., known 
as Arinc, the wholly airline-owned organization 
handling communications. This is as it should be. 
The calmer heads in airline communications shelved 
an idea to put a “big name” in the top spot. They 
picked a man who works without fuss and formality 
and who knows what his job is all about. 

Arinc has received more bricks than bouquets 
in recent years but only because the bricks have in- 
volved minor things and the bouquets were usually 
forgotten to be handed out. Arinc has been a tre- 
mendous boon to the airlines, more than some of 
them realize, for it has protected the airlines from 
having their communications dominated by or oper- 
ated by government agencies. The FCC has assigned 
to Arinc the largest block of frequencies allocated 
to any agency and Arinc today operates over 1200 
facilities throughout the country. It is an example 
par excellence of joint private enterprise working 
efficiently with government. 

Arinc has gone a long way in the past fifteen 
years. At Miami, for example, it has a big gateway 
station (ground-air and point-to-point) serving as 
many as 57 airlines and handling as many as 100,000 
contacts a month. In the radio field its ruggedized 
tube program has extended the life of tubes from 
fifty hours to as much as 2,000 hours. It has much 
to its credit and Andy Anderson will do a lot to 
carry on the tradition of accomplishment for the 
good of all airlines. 

Wayne W. ParrisH 











Letters 





Letters should be addressed to The 
Editor, American Aviation Magazine, 1025 
Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Anonymous letters will not be printed, but 
names will be withheld upon request. 





Value Proved 


To the Editor: 

The article on the explosion suppres- 
sion system in the August 6 issue of 
AMERICAN AVIATION . . . was a grand job 
and we are very appreciative of your 
interest. 

That your magazine is read in im- 
portant circles was proved to us when 
we had a call from the Aviation De- 
partment of Esso Standard Oil Company 
requesting that we put on a demonstra- 
tion for them of the recent develop- 
ments in this field. We did that a couple 
of days ago and the results have been 
most interesting. 

RUSSELL NEWCOMB 

Sales Promotion Manager 
Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc. 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Seasonal Falsies 


To the Editor: 


Your excellent article on the Hong 
Kongese in the July 9 “En Route” is a 
dilly! Both of us enjoyed your explana- 
tion of the Chinese sweater girl. Per- 
haps we can shed a bit of light to the 
sopenene dying out of the gay-deceiver 
ad. 


We were endeavoring to ascertain 
why our cargo sales on the false front 
were sagging. (No pun intended.) Our 
secretary, Mrs. Frances Tong, supplied 
the answer. As you undoubtedly recall 
when you departed Southeast Asia the 
mercury and humidity were still at a 
low ebb. Starting about the first of 
April it gets gosh awful hot and sticky. 
About July or August of 1950 the falsies 
quit coming into Kai Tak airport and 
Frances Tong said this is the cold dope. 

Seems her friend had a nicely engi- 
neered superstructure when the heat 
hit. The first thing she thought of was 
air conditioning. Consequently she took 
a pair of shears and cut a hole in dead 
center of each gay deceiver. This did 
not conform with the original intent of 
the engineer, and now there is a Hong 
Kongese seasonal aspect to this partic- 
ular feminine fashion. 

BILL LOBBAN and HERB PIERCE 

Pan American World Airways 
Los Angeles 


You mean some seasons in Hong Kong 
are just plain bust?—Ed. 


‘Shortage’ in Courtesy 


To the Editor: 

Reference is made to Keith Saunders’ 
article, “No Early End to Engineer 
Shortage,” which appeared in the July 
9th issue of AMERICAN AVIATION. This 
writer, for one, is becoming just a trifle 
disgusted with the tactics employed by 
the airframe manufacturers. Let me cite 
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an example of the treatment afforded 
one applicant and you may draw your 
own conclusions (1) as to whether a 
shortage actually exists, and (2) if so, 
why. 

The person to whom I refer is a thor- 
oughly qualified aeronautical engineer, 
having been educated at Renssalaer 
Polytechnic Institute, and having had 
over eleven years’ bona fide aircraft 
engineering experience. In substantia- 
tion of the foregoing I submit that he 
is presently employed as an Aircraft 
Stress Analysis Engineer at a yearly 
salary of approximately seven thousand 
dollars. Recently, enticed by the numer- 
ous alluring advertisements featuring 
such inducements as “fine salaries,” 
“generous travel allowances,” and “mod- 
ern working conditions” which appear 
regularly in the aviation periodicals, he 
submitted employment applications to 
several West Coast airframe manu- 
facturers. 

Out of eight applications submitted to 
west coast airframe manufacturers, the 
applicant received only one polite reply 
—an offer of a position at a salary ap- 
proximately twenty percent less than 
his present salary! 

It would certainly appear to this 
writer that the “shortage” is due, at 
least in part, to a sad lack of even com- 
mon courtesy on the part of the aircraft 
companies. Also, it would appear that 
the “liberal travel allowances” are lim- 
ited to persons living within a radius 
of five miles of the company’s facilities. 


H. A VON FLUGEN 
Rockville, Md. 


Flight Engineers 


To the Editor: 

Your News Issue of July 2, 1951, con- 
tains an article entitled “Aviation Wage 
Committees Established,” in which your 
magazine describes the establishment 
and functions of two new committees 
of the Wage Stabilization Board. One 
of the two committees, called the Ap- 
peals and Review Committee, having 
been set up to pass on wage cases in- 
volving the airlines and railroads. 

The statement “although no such air- 
line cases are now pending” in this 
article is not exactly true since the 
Flight Engineers International Associa- 
tion has two such cases before the WSB 
pending its action at the present time. 
To be more specific, I am referring to 
original contract cases involving Flight 
Engineers in the employ of National 
Airlines, Inc., and Chicago and Southern 
Air Lines, Inc. 

The National Flight Engineers began 
negotiations in November of 1950, con- 
tinuing into mediation in March, 1951, 
(NMB Case A-3615) and finally into 
arbitration No. 154) on five remaining 
unsettled issues in April, 1951. The 
Board of Arbitration met in Miami, 
Florida, on April 24, 1951, and the hear- 
ings continued through May 2, 1951. 

On May 10, 1951, the Board of Arbi- 
tration rendered its decision and the 
Award has since been tendered to the 
WSB for approval. 


The Chicago and Southern Flight 
Engineers settled their contract in me- 
diation and their application has also 
been filed and is awaiting WSB action. 

It is also known that the United Air 
Lines Flight Engineers, who are repre- 
sented by another union, have had a 
wage case pending WSB action since 
renegotiating their contract in Febru- 
ary of this year. 

The Flight Engineers involved, al- 
though few in number, feel that their 
welfare is just as important as those in 
large groups seeking wage approval. 
Consequently, we are very anxious to 
see the WSB appoint members to the 
new Appeals and Review Committee in 
order that the committee can act on 
these cases within the very near future. 


A. A. McKESSON, President 
NAL Chapter, Flight Engi- 
neers International Associa- 
tion 
When the Appeals and Review Com- 
mittee was established, WSB, in answer 
to a query, stated that no air transport 
cases were pending. Since that time, the 
committee has passed on cases involving 
unorganized workers of American and 
Frontier, and has on its agenda the Na- 
tional and Chicago and Southern con- 
tracts mentioned by Mr. McKesson. At 
this writing, committee sources say that 
if any other cases have been submitted 
to WSB, they have not as yet reached the 
committee.—Ed. 


Can’t Connect 


To the Editor: 


As one who does much traveling by 
air, I come to you with a problem that 
you might help me with. 

I frequently have cause to go Ww 
Albany, New York. At present I can 
make better time by train than by air, 
simply because there is no flight north- 
ward from Philadelphia that stops at 
Albany. One must always change in 
New York and there is where the loss 
of time comes in, I am sure there must 
be many people who would be glad to 
patronize a flight that can be boarded 
in Philadelphia and that will stop in 
Albany. 

It might even be possible for planes 
that now go from Washington to Boston, 
stop at Philadelphia and New York to 
be routed through Philadelphia, New 
York, Albany and Boston, without too 
much trouble. Is there any hope? 

Many thanks for your interest. 

RICHARD A. KERN, M.D. 
3401 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


Such routings as Dr. Kern suggests 
would necessitate revision of route certif- 
icates since Washington-New York and 
New York-Albany-Buffalo and Boston 
Albany-Buffalo are on different routes. 
The answer rests with American Air- 
lines, which is primarily involved, as 
to whether traffic involved would war- 
rant a battle for adjustment of certificates 
and routings.—Ed 


(Continued on page 57) 
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PROVED 
BNEOMATIC POWE 


An auxiliary power system for aircraft with a record proven 







AIR TURBINE STARTER Main Engine Starting 


Source of Power 


GAS TURBINE COMPRESSOR 









by 2000 operational hours in the field 


In addition to turbojet, turboprop and rocket 
engines—modern aircraft demand efficient aux- 
iliary power for self-starting, pressurization, 
heating, cooling, the operation of electrical 
systems, radar, radio, hydraulic accessories. 

AiResearch and the Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics have developed and proven a low pres- 
sure pneumatic system to supply all these needs 
from a single independent source of power. The 
system utilises bleed air from small gas turbine 
compressors (or from the main engines) to 
drive air and gas turbine motors, air turbine 
refrigerators and air starters. These units oper- 
ate all mechanical accessories, cool the cabin 
and instruments and start the main engines. 
The system also sup- 
plies air for pres- 
surization, heating 
and anti-icing. 


GAS TURBINE MOTOR 


AiResearch 


DIVISIOW OF 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION, 


AiResearch Manufacturing Company, Dept. C-10, Los Angeles 45, California 





Operates Mechanical Accessories 


It is efcient under all operating conditions. 

Behind this system are: 

1. Eight years of research and development. 
2. Thousands of hours of actual running time 
in AiResearch laboratories, including official 
military qualification tests. 3. Production ex- 
perience and facilities. 4. Application on 15 
different types of jet and turboprop aircraft. 
5. 2000 hours of operation in the field. 

Today this advanced-proven equipment is in 
production. It is available now to supply the 
all-purpose auxiliary power necessary for 
every type of high-speed, high-altitude aircraft 
being built or planned. 

Whatever your problem in the field of 
pneumatic power, 
you are invited 
to consult with 
AiResearch. 


REFRIGERATION TuRBINE 
For Cabin Cooling 
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When & Where 


Sept. 10-14—Instrument Soc. of America 
6th Nat’l Instrument Conf. and Ex 
hibit, Sam Houston Coliseum, Hous 
ton, Texas. 

Sept. 18-20—Air Transport Association, 
Meteorology Committee, Greystone 
Lodge, Denver, Colo. 

Sept. 23—Dedication of Adm. Bldg, 
Des Moines Airport, Iowa. 

Sept. 25-28—CAA Airport Advisory 
Committee, Special Airport Design 
Meeting, Washington, D. C. 

Sept. 26-28—American Society of Me 
chanical Engineers Fall Meeting, Ra- 
disson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Oct. 1—Western Chapter, Air Mail Pio- 
neers, Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake 
City. 

Oct. 2-4—Aircraft Spark Plug and Igni- 
tion Conf., Hotel Secor, Toledo, Ohio. 

Oct. 3-6—Society of Automotive Engi 
neers, Aeronautic, Aircraft Production 
Forum, and Aircraft Engineering Dis 
play, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Oct. 4-6—Southeastern States Airport 





p------------------- to meet extreme conditions : . — 
of heat sek ae Operators Council, Manteo, N. C. 
OO, CO ee Oct. 8-10—Air Transportation Commit 
Lqnasanenqnenerascoanenasananenanavasen to meet the unequivocal specification tee, American Inst. Electrical Engi- 
of absolute dependability at neers, Los Angeles. 
Pe” super-sonic speeds | Oct. 11-12—Airport Management and 
- Ops. 1951 Conf., U. of Okla., Nor 


man, Okla. 

Oct. 16-17—Fourth Annual New York 
State Conference on Airport Develop 
ment and Operation Onondaga Hotel, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Oct. 18-20—Fifth Annual Arizona Avia 
tion Conference, Phoenix. 

| Oct. 24-27—NASAO annual meeting, 
Arizona Inn, Tucson. 

| Oct. 29-31—Society of Automotive En 
gineers, Transportation Meeting, 

| Knickerbocker Hotel, Chicago, III 

Oct. 31-Nov. 1—Society of Automotive 
Engineers, Fuels and Lubricants Meet 
ing, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 





International 


Sept. 3-14—Third Intern’! Conf., con 
vened jointly by the Royal Aero. Soc 
and the Inst. of the Aero. Sciences of 
America, Brighton, Sussex, Eng. 

Sept. 4—ICAO, SAR, 3rd session, Mon- 
treal. 

Sept. 10-16—IATA 7th Ann. Ger ral 
Meeting, London. 

| Sept. 1I—ICAO, Legal Committee, 8th 





: Session. 
Write for Amphenol's complete catalog . . . and ask Sent " £1.16—Sec of British Aircraft 
for Amphenol's Engineering News, to keep ahead Constructors, 12th Flying Display nd 


of latest developments. exhibition, Farnborough, England. 

Sept. 17-19—15th annual convention, 
Int'l Northwest Aviation Council, 
Jasper Park, Alberta, Canada. 





AMERICAN PHENOLIC CORPORATION 
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PAYS HIGH TRIBUTE TO DEPENDABLE 





CHAMPION Spark Plugs! 


983 hours 48 minutes—a new commercial 
record for spark plug life—is the spectacu- 
lar achievement of Champion R37S-1 Spark 
Plugs in a Panagra DC-6 equipped with 
Bendix low tension ignition system. 


This record compiled in regular service of 
Panagra El InterAmericano flights from the 


Ponagra's DC-6 El InterAmericano at Limatambo 

Airport, Lima, Peru. El InterAmericano flies down the 

west coast of South America to Buenos Aires, Argentina, 

doily via Panama, Guayaquil, Lima, and Santiago. 
‘ 
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U. S. down the west coast of South America 
to Buenos Aires is eloquent testimony to the 
absolute dependability of Champion Air- 
craft Spark Plugs, as Mr. Kirkland’s letter 
states. That’s why the majority of air lines— 
the world's most discriminating spark plug 
buyers—specify Champions. 
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Easier way fo fly a plane 
-- Or fix one 


OCKHEED ENGINEERS were looking 
for a way to seal the gap between 
elevator and stabilizer on the P2V-5 
“Neptune”, thus make controls easier 
to operate. A flap seal—long strip of 
coated fabric—would do the trick. But 
an ordinary flap seal poses a mainte- 
nance problem. Every time an elevator 
is taken off for service, the flap seal 
must be removed too. And with ordi- 
nary flap seals, that's a long, costly job. 
So Lockheed engineers came to B. F. 
Goodrich with the problem. And B. F. 
Goodrich had the answer—the Pressure 
Sealing Zipper. 


The zipper’s overlapping rubber lips 
provide a 100% effective seal against 
pressure. As a result, the elevator con- 
trols are easier to operate. When an 
elevator is removed, mechanics simply 
unzip the seal instead of laboriously 
taking out one screw after another. If 
a new elevator is installed, old and new 
halves of the zipper mesh perfectly, 
since all halves of the zipper are inter- 
changeable. And the zipper makes it 
easier to get a tight-fitting seal around 
the hump shown over the man’s arm 
in the photo. 

B. F. Goodrich Pressure Sealing 


Zippers can be cemented onto either 
fabric or metal. They save space and 
weight. Fit snugly around complex 
shapes. Are used on airplane doors, «if 
ducts, inverter covers, watertight pro- 
tective coverings. For information on 
construction and applications of Pres- 
sure Sealing Zippers, write for our 
new booklet, “Hold Everything”. 7% 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Aeronauti. al 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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163-Wing Air Force Would Require Estimated: 





@ Total Strength of 27,000 Planes, including 


10,000 operational first line 
5,000 combat spares or pipeline 
12,000 non-combat, including spares 


e Annual Production Rate of 9,000 Planes 








‘Exclusive’ Details on 163-Wing Air Force 


Pentagon won’t talk directly, but Kremlin can 
learn score from public information readily available. 


By James J. Haccerry, Jr. 

HE PENTAGON has become quite 

security conscious of late. The De- 
partment of Defense is slapping “classi- 
fied” stamps on all sorts of minor in- 
formation. For instance, although a pic- 
ture and several details of a new guided 
missile were officially released, the name 
and designation of the missile are still 
classified. Dollar values of contracts 
totalling more than $250,000 cannot be 
released, although no one is quite sure 
just what value this information might 
have to the Russians. 

However, on the broader aspects of 
security the Department of Defense is 
very careless. Observers were amazed at 
the amount of information contained 
in the printed hearings of the 1952 ap- 
propriations bill available to anyone. 

\ good deal of the conversation in 
these hearings is still tagged “classified” 
in the Pentagon files. While the Rus- 
could do very little with the 
knowledge of the exact dollar value of 
a .lefense contract, they can piece to- 
gener a fairly good picture of our de- 
fe.se potential by collecting little mor- 
se of information from such sources 
as the above-mentioned hearings, 
spreches by top brass and official §re- 
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ny intelligence service has two types 
spy”—the familiar cloak and dagger 
type, generally pictured as a gent armed 
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to the teeth with locksmiths tools who 
prowls darkened corridors if the early 
hours in pursuit of secrets, and the 
collectionist. The latter type is not as 
well known as his more dramatic 
counterpart, but he is a very important 
cog in the wheel. His tools are a com- 
plete library containing every printed 
fact concerning his particular field of 
intelligence and a detailed background 
knowledge of his field. He never risks 
capture; he sits at a desk and carefully 
pieces together collected items of printed 
intelligence and molds them into “the 
big picture.” 

Our own collection agencies have a 
difficult job, because there is a dearth 
of reliable printed information on Rus- 
sian military matters. But the Russian 
collectionist’s task is considerably easier; 
he has reams and reams of “public in- 
formation” to use in putting together 
the particular picture he wants. 


Build-Up Certain 


Let’s take a particular instance and 
follow Comrade Collectionist through 
his job of piecing together. Chairman 
Carl Vinson of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee recently announced that 
he would seek Congressional approval 
to authorize a 163-wing Air Force. This 
is undoubtedly a prelude to providing 
funds for such a build-up next year. 
Any good political observer in Wash- 
ington, reading the signs, will bet that 


such a build-up will be authorized, since 
there is no organized opposition to the 
plan and its supporters include the Ad 
ministration and powerful members of 
both houses of Congress. Aware of this, 
the Kremlin next would like to know 
just what is the potential of such a force. 

Naturally, both types of spy are as- 
signed to the job, but the task of the 
cloak and dagger spy will be a long and 
dificult one. For planning purposes, 
while waiting for more exact informa 
tion, the Kremlin would like to get a 
rough idea of the constitution of a 
163-wing Air Force, so it can figure 
what sort of air power deployment will 
be available when such a goal is at 
tained, and naturally, what sort of de- 
fenses will be needed to meet the chal- 
lenge. 


Let’s Suppose 


Let us suppose that Comrade Col 
lectionist receives the following message 
from his superiors in Moscow: 

“For planning purposes, supply esti- 
mated composition of 163-wing Air 
Force, including breakdown of strength 
devoted to strategic, tactical, defense and 
troop carrier air power. Include, if pos- 
sible, number of planes in each category, 
overall number of planes, number of 
aircraft and production rate 
to sustain force; also break- 

group types and airplane 


combat 
necessary 
down by 
types.” 
This sounds like a pretty large order, 
and the exact information is undoubt- 
edly labeled “top secret” in the Pentagon 
vaults. But this is only for long-range 
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ROCKETS FOR USE on tactical missions are shown mounted on 
the Temco T-35 Buckaro trainer. Armed versions of the trainer 
have been exhibited to U. S. military and foreign governments 


- 


me 








(American Aviation, July 23). Rocket installation provides for 
ten 2.75-in. rockets under the wings, in addition to two .30-cal. 
machine guns in wings. 





planning purposes and Comrade Col- 
lectionist does not have to be pin- 
pointedly accurate. All that is required 
is a reasonable estimate. Surprisingly, 
Comrade Collectionist will have very 
little trouble providing such an estimate 
—and he need never leave his library. 

He would start out by seeking to de- 
termine the group breakdown by em- 
ployment, that is, how many groups 
will be strategic bombers, how many 
ground support fighters, how many air 
defense interceptors, how many troop 
carriers. Chairman Vinson provided a 
start on the project—in announcing his 
bill he said that the 163-wing force 
would be composed of 138 combat 
wings (strategic, tactical and air de- 
fense) and 25 troop carrier wings (the 
latter are no longer counted as combat 
wings). Comrade Collectionist can as- 
sume that this is the official USAF 
breakdown, since Mr. Vinson does not 
dream up Air Force composition by 
himself. 


Sen. Lodge Helps 


So, having the troop carrier figure, he 
needs next to break down the 138 com- 
bat wings. Bearing in mind that he 
needs only a reasonable estimate, not a 
completely accurate breakdown, he has 
in his library a yardstick by which to 
measure the breakdown—a statement by 
Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge. Sen. Lodge, 
in advocating a 150-wing Air Force 
(before the Vinson proposal) gave the 
following breakdown: 62 strategic 
wings, 50 tactical wings, 38 air defense 
wings. Lodge’s statement was so worded 
that it was obvious the troop carrier 
component was not included in this 
breakdown. The collectionist also 
knows, because he has read several re- 
liable references to it, that Sen. Lodge 
didn’t dream up this composition either 
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—he had conferences with Air Force 
officials on the subject and the figures 
are undoubtedly from USAF planning 
tables, 

Since there is only a 12-wing differ- 
ence between Lodge’s 150 wing pro- 
posal and Vinson’s 138 wings, Comrade 
Collectionist knows he can’t get far 
off the track by simply scal’ng down 
the figures. So he comes up with this 
breakdown of the 138 combat wings: 


Strategic 58 wings 
Tactical 46 wings 
Air Defense 34 wings 

Total 138 wings 


Now he has to go further into the 
breakdown. He has to know how many 
of the strategic wings will be heavy 
bombers, how many medium bombers, 
how many escort fighters, how many re- 
connaissance planes. In his files he finds 
a couple of yardsticks—officially _re- 
leased breakdowns of the pre-Korea 48- 
wing force and the planned 70-wing 
force: 


70 48 
wings wings 

Heavy bombers 4 
Medium bombers 16 10 
Light bombers 5 ] 
Day fighters 22 15 
All-weather fighters 3 5 
Strategic reconnaissance 6 6 
Tactical reconnaissance 4 l 
Troop carrier . 10 6 


Now, simply scaling those figures up 
to a 163-wing strength will not provide 
the answer, since there have been a 
number of planning changes since they 
were drawn up. But Comrade Collec- 
tionist is more than a librarian. He is 
a careful student of operational trends 
and has a good background of detail. 
He knows, for instance, that the U. S. 
has drifted slightly away from the inter 


continental theory of bombing and is 
seeking a ring of air bases closer to the 
Russian interior. He also has a good 
knowledge of relative production of 
Convair’s B-36’s and Boeing B-47’s; he 
knows, from his library, which con- 
tains both official and unofficial refer- 
ences, that there is a very definite em- 
phasis on B-47, or medium bomber, pro- 
duction. 

So he scales up the 48- and 70-wing 
forces to 163-wing size, but at the same 
time applies carefully considered 
weighted values to the scaling. For in- 
stance, rather than take a mathematical 
proportion of heavy and medium 
bombers, he weights it heavily on the 
medium side. He applies these weights, 
based on his files and his own thorough 
background knowledge, all down the 
line. He arrives at this: 

Strategic Wings 
8 Heavy bomber 
3 heavy reconnaissance 
34 medium bomber 
5 medium reconnaissance 
8 escort fighter 
58 Total 


Tactical Wings 
36 fighter bomber (including tac- 
tical recon.) 
10 light bomber 
46 Total 
Air Defense Wings 
22 day interceptor 
12 all-weather interceptor 
34 Total 
Troop Carrier Wings 
13 heavy TC 
12 medium TC 
25 Total 
Next, he needs the plane types which 
these units will employ. That’s easy. 
The Air Force has standardized on a 
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number of plane types and is buying 
very few new ones. If the Comrade is 
a good collectionist, he need not even 
consult his files. The types (performance 
of which either Comrade Collectionist 
or Comrade Cloak-and-Dagger can sup- 
ply later) are: 

Heavy bomber—Convair B-36, later 
Boeing B-52, maybe Convair B-60 

Heavy reconnaissance—Convair RB- 
36, later Boeing RB-52 or Convair RB- 
60 

Medium bomber—Boeing B-47, Boe- 
ing B-50, latter phasing out of produc- 
ion later 

Medium reconnaissance—Boeing RB- 
47, Boeing RB-50. 

Medium bomber tanker—Boecing 
KC-97 

Escort fighter—Lockheed F-94D, pos- 
sibly supplemented later by McDonnell 
F-88 


Fighter bom ber—Republic F-84E, 
F-84F, possibly later ground support 
versions of McDonnell F-88 

Tactical reconnaissance—Re public 
RF-84F, North American RB-45 

Light bomber—Martin B-57 (Can- 
berra), North American B-45 

Day interceptor—N orth American 
F-86 

All-weather interceptor—North Amer- 
ican F-86D, Lockheed F-94, Northrop 
F-89 

Heavy troop carrier—Douglas C-124 

Medium troop carrier—Chase C-123, 
Fairchild C-119 

Next on the agenda is the number of 
operational aircraft a 163-wing force 
could field. The Air Force has officially 
released the following table showing 
the number of planes in each type of 
wing and the number of squadrons 


per wing under “combat readiness” 
strength: 
No. No. No. 
planes per squadrons aircraft 
Type Squadron per wing per wing 
Heavy 
bomber 10 3 30 
Medium 
bomber 15 3 45' 
Light 
bomber 16 ct 64 
Fighter 
(tactieal or 
interceptor) 25 3 75 
All- weather 
fighter 12 3 36 
Heavy 
re-onnaissance 10 3 30 
Medium 
reconnaissance 12 3 36" 
Tactical 
reconnaissance 12 4 48° 
Heavy 
troop carrier 12 4 48 
Mecitum 
op carrier 16 4 64 


oo 


*lus one squadron of 20 tanker aircraft. 
*Plus one squadron of 12 tanker aircraft. 
* Three squadrons day recon aircraft, one 
Squadron night recon. 


So, using the table, Comrade Collec- 
tionist has only a multiplication job to 
find out the estimated field force of the 
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various branches. He comes up with 
this: 
Strategic 
Heavy bombers 240 
Heavy recon 90 
Medium bombers . 1530 
Medium recon 180 
Tankers for medium bombers 680 
Tankers for medium recon 60 
Escort fighters 600 
Total 3380 
Tactical 
Fighter bombers 2700 
Light bombers 640 
Total 3340 
Air Defense 
Day interceptors 1650 
Night interceptors 432 
Total 2082 
Troop Carrier 
Heavy 624 
Medium 768 
ie wnes : 1392 


Grand total, operational first line air- 
craft—10,194. 

The 10,194 planes represent the 
combat operational force. (Although 
troop carriers are not counted combat 
aircraft, they must be included in com- 
bat potential.) To keep that force flying 
are required a number of spares per 
group te replace aircraft temporarily 
out of service and an additional number 
of planes in the “pipeline,” or in de- 
livery from the production line to the 
operational unit, to replace attrition 
losses. 


15,291 Front-Line 


The collectionist applies a rule of 
thumb factor of one spare or pipeline 
plane to every two in service to deter- 
mine the overall force—an additional 
5,097 planes for a grand total of 15,291 
in-service front-line aircraft. 

Another rule of thumb is that there 
is about one non-combat plane operat- 
ing for every two combat planes in serv- 
ice, a yardstick borne out by an official 
breakdown of the once-planned 70- 
wing Air Force. Adding these non- 
combat planes—transports other than 
troop carrier, weather, rescue and ad- 
ministrative aircraft, trainers, etc.—and 
again applying the spares and pipeline 
factor, Comrade Collectionist comes up 
with a total Air Force strength of 27,000 
planes, rounded off. 

Now he needs only the annual pro- 
duction rate required to sustain this 
force, and again his files provide the 
yardstick. There have been a number 
of official statements to the effect that 
the yearly production rate must be one- 
third of the force in being. Thus, by 
simple mathematics, the Comrade dis- 
covers that an annual rate of about 9,000 
planes will be required to sustain the 


163-wing force, and that about 5,000 of 
these planes will be troop carrier or 
combat types. 

So, without resorting to anything but 
public information, Comrade Collec- 
tionist can file a fairly good report— 
estimates of overall strength, combat 
strength, production rate required, units 
by category (strategic, tactical, etc.), 
units by type (heavy bomber, fighter, 
etc.) and plane types involved. He is 
reasonably sure that he has not hit the 
nail on the head, but he is just as sure 
that he has not missed it by a very 
wide margin. A 10% error, for instance, 
would not affect the breakdown ma- 
terially; a 10% error in production rate 
of combat aircraft would amount to 
a difference of only about 40 planes a 
month. 

This estimate, admittedly loose, will 
nevertheless provide the Kremlin brass 
with a good planning base. It permits 
them, long before the build-up starts, 
to predict the potential deployment of 
the 163 wing force; they can estimate 
the air strength of various types which 
we can deploy in trouble areas, and 
they can plan their defense needs ac- 
cordingly. The estimates can be ad- 
justed later as Comrade Cloak-and- 
Dagger comes through with some more 
detailed and more accurate information. 
Or perhaps they won’t even need Cloak- 
and-Dagger; Comrade Collectionist may 
pick up some more good quotes. 


Renegotiation Board 
Members Named 


Four of the five members of the 
Renegotiation Board, which reviews 
profits of manufacturers doing more 
than $250,000 a year in defense busi- 
ness, have been named by President 
Truman. Fifth member will be nomi- 
nated later. 

When the Board begins functioning, 
under the provisions of the Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1951, it will analyze the 
financial statements of aircraft firms and 
other defense manufacturers to deter- 
mine whether their profits have been ex- 
cessive. 

The Board, recommended by the Sec- 
retaries of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force and the General Services Admini- 
stration, will be composed of Lawrence 
E. Hartwig of Michigan, John H. Joss 
of Indiana, John T. Koehler of Mary- 
land, Frank L. Roberts of Michigan, 
and a chairman as yet unnamed. 

In cases in which Board members find 
that earnings have been excessive, they 
will bill the manufacturer for the extra 
profit. Decisions may be appealed to the 
U. S. Tax Court for redetermination. 

Board members are expected to be 
swamped with work by October 1, 
when all firms whose fiscal years ended 
June 30 must have filed their statements. 








More AF Dollars Going to Small Firms 


Negotiated contract program revamped by Air 


Materiel Command to spread 


By Rosert M. LoeBeEtson 


AYTON—Under heavy pressure 

from Congress, small businessmen 
and Pentagon officials, the Air Materiel 
Command’s Directorate of Procurement 
and Industrial Planning here at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base has just re- 
vamped its negotiated contract program 
to bring even more small manufacturing 
concerns into the USAF production pic- 
ture. The program is also designed to 
provide more prime contract dollars for 
the small concern. 

Under the new setup the AMC pro- 
curement people go further than they 
ever have before in: 

* Dividing negotiated procurement of 
supplies and services into small lots to 
permit making multiple awards. 

* Employing lists similar to the bidders 
list used in formally advertised procure- 
ments, so that more small business 
sources may be uncovered and the in- 
dustrial base spread even more. 

* Employing advance notices, similar to 
notices in advance of the issuance of 
invitations for bid (IFB), to inform 
prospective small firms of proposed 
negotiated procurements. 

® Employing suitable methods in solicit- 
ing proposals where too many potential 
suppliers exist. 

* Allowing a maximum amount of time 
for preparation and submission of pro- 
posals. 

® Making multiple awards to the 
greatest possible extent. 


How It Works 


Until now, buyers in the Procure- 
ment Division have had almost a free 
hand in awarding negotiated contracts, 
most of them following the path of 
least resistance by granting the contracts 
to firms with which they had been deal- 
ing for years. Unfortunately for small 
business, most of the companies getting 
the negotiated contracts were well out 
of the category of firms having less than 
500 employes. The newly adopted pro- 
curement policy at AMC no longer gives 
the buyers the latitude they formerly 
had. 

From now on, all USAF purchase 
requests except those labelled secret or 
confidential (about 10%) will be 
screened by “small business specialists” 
in cooperation with the buyers to de- 
termine what proportion of the items 
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prime contract funds. 


in the purchase request can be produced 
by small concerns. 

After the percentage is decided, the 
buyer will consult the bidders list (the 
same one used for IFB’s) and send all 
or some of the potential suppliers of 
the particular item needed a request for 
proposal (RFP). He will then study the 
answers to these RFP’s before awarding 
the negotiated contract. The catch is that 
he must award the previously deter- 
mined percentage of the contract to 
small business or explain the reason 
why. 

Reviewers 


The accuracy of his decision will be 
checked by two reviewing groups before 
any contract for the purchase request is 
awarded. They are: 
® William H. Hine, chief Small Busi- 
ness Specialist of the Procurement and 
Industrial Planning Directorate, who 
also will function as Executive for Pur- 
chasing. 

* Procurement Committee, which is the 
agency giving final approval to all AMC 
contracts, 

Since the Korean war started, the 
Air Force and other agencies involved 
in government procurement have been 
permitted to virtually ignore using IFB’s 
and its 17,000 potential suppliers in 
favor of the RFP. This step became 
legal when President Truman declared 
the existence of a state of emergency, 
automatically putting into effect a clause 
in Public Law 413, which outlines pro- 
curement procedures under all mobiliza- 
tion conditions. 

As a result of its new power, the 
USAF is now awarding about 20% of 
its contracts under IFB’s and the re- 
mainder as negotiated grants. Signif 
cance of this policy may be seen in the 
dollar awards for the first three months 
of 1951: Advertised bids resulted in 
$46,941,000 in USAF contracts while 
$2,392,369,000 in Air Force orders came 
about after buyers used the RFP system. 

Under the IFB policy, AMC must 
send to every potential supplier of an 
item an invitation to submit his bid 
and is forced to accept the lowest respon- 
sible bid. Under the negotiated contract 
program, AMC buyers check their pur- 
chase request and then ask one or more 
firms to find out what they will produce 
the item for. The buyers may then ac- 


cept any bid, provided, of course, it is 
not completely unreasonable. 

Many items purchased by the USAF 
are deemed to be unsuitable for produc- 
tion by firms having less than 500 
workers and are therefore included on 
a waiver list when purchase requests 
are analyzed for small business capabili- 
ties. These items include: 


Airplanes and spare parts 

Aircraft engines and spare parts 

Propellers and spare parts 

Turbo-Superchargers and spare parts 

Automatic pilots and spare parts 

Flight simulators and spare parts 

Aircraft wheels and brakes 

Gyroscopically operated flight 
navigation instruments 

Tires and tubes 

Engine analyzers 

Constant speed drives for aircraft 

Ground navigation and search radar 

Two-way ground radio sets 

Airborne bombing radar systems pur- 
chased complete 

Fire control systems purchased com- 
plete 

Bombing 
complete 

Gun bombing rocket sights 

Bombing navigational systems pur- 
chased complete 

Machinery (lathes, mills, presses, etc.) 

Special tools (Class 18) when pur- 
chased with aircraft or engines 

Aerial cameras and spare parts 

Aircraft starters and spare parts 

Aircraft generators and spare parts 

Aircraft carburetors and spare parts 

Landing gear and spare parts 

Aircraft spark plugs 

Turrets and spare parts 

Aircraft steel Cable 

Aircraft fire extinguishers systems and 
spare parts 

Guided missiles 

Motion picture projectors (except ordi- 
nary commercial types) 


and 


radar systems purchased 


Inter-service and interdepartmental 
procurement 
Utilities contracts (gas, electrically, 


sewage, etc.) 
Aircraft fuels and lubricants 


Likely Benefits 


An analysis of these items shows that 
most of them comprise the bulk of 
prime USAF contracts in terms of dol- 
lars. Thus, better that 75% of all prime 
USAF contracts will continue to go to 
“big” business, despite the new AMC 
procurement policy. But small concerns 
should definitely receive more in the 
way of dollars, first, because they wii! 
receive more of the contracts they can 
handle and, second, because prime coi 
tractors will continue their past a 
tempts to line up small firms among 
their subcontractors. 
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LARGEST PLANE ever equipped with cross-wind gear is this U. 





S. Air 


Force C-54 with Goodyear 








Wheels. 


17.00-20 


First C-54 Flies With Cross-Wind Gear 


DOUGLAS C-54 equipped with a 
Goodyear cross-wind landing gear 
has completed its first flight at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base where it was 
tested by the Wright Air Development 
Center at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base. Part of the U. S. Air Force’s All- 
Weather Flying Division’s long range 
program for improved all-weather oper- 
ations, the cross-wind gear development 
will soon be integrated with the 
AWFD’s electronic aids program. 
Conversion from the standard to cross- 
wind gear on the C-54 involves a 
weight penalty of slightly over 500 
pounds. Most of this is made up of the 
new wheels and axles with a slight ad- 
dition of hydraulic and electrical com- 
ponents. While this is the first cross- 
wind gear installation on a_ tricycle- 
geared airplane (Goodyear has been fly- 
ing a Beechcraft Bonanza with cross- 
wind gear for about two years), it is 
also the largest plane to be so equipped. 
Che C-54 installation of the Goodyear 
17.00-20 cross wind wheels is unique in 
many respects. Ordinarily the cross-wind 
gear simply provides castering wheels 
which permit the pilot to crab the air- 
craft into the wind during take-offs and 
landings in a way not possible with 
conventional gears. As the wheels strike 
the ground they align with the runway 
while the aircraft proper remains at the 
crabbed angle. This virtually eliminates 
the danger of ground looping, even on 
conventional geared aircraft. It also 
mikes possible the use of single-runway 
alr ports, 
in the C-54 installation, the pilot has 
a regular instrument which tells him the 
degree of caster in the wheels at any 
time. The wheels are free to caster 
through a 15-degree arc on either side 
of center. A synchronous type, two- 
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needle indicator in the cockpit shows 
the pilot the position of each wheel. 

During an approach for landing, the 
gear is lowered with the wheels locked 
in the neutral position. Once in the full- 
down position the wheels are free to 
caster as they strike the runway. Then, 
as the weight of the aircraft compresses 
the landing gear oleo strut, a switch on 
the landing gear operates a hydraulic 
locking device which holds the wheels 
in the initial castering position. 

The pilot can select free castering or 
fixed condition (as described above) by 
simple flip of a switch on the control 





CLOSE-UP VIEW of Goodyear cross-wind gear on C-54 tested by AF. 


pedestal. When the fixed position is 
chosen, two small hydraulic cylinders, 
integral with the wheel assemblies, lock 
the wheels in the position determined 
by the angle of contact between the 
wheels and runway. 

Other features include provisions to 
prevent the gear from retracting if the 
wheels are not locked in neutral, a 
warning light in the cockpit to warn 
the pilot if the wheels are set for cross- 
wind landings and a sensing device 
mounted on the main wheels and sig- 
naling the nose steering system of gear 
caster. 
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Jutewlei-—with ROY T. HURLEY 





President, Curtiss-Wright Corp. 


Inside Look at C-W 


AMERICAN AVIATION presents here the first of 


a regular series of exclusive interviews, designed to 


{ take readers behind-the-scenes with industry and gov- 
} ernment leaders responsible for shaping aviation policy. 
} Selected for interview No. 1 is Roy T. Hurley, presi- 


dent of one of the industry’s largest companies—the 
billion-dollar plus backlog Curtiss-Wright Corp. He is 
also president of the corporation’s engine subsidiary, 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., and a director of both 
companies. 

} Hurley, now 55, has a long background of engineer- 
ing and production work, both in the aircraft and 





Q. Mr. Hurley, in a recent statement you said that 60% 
of Curtiss-Wright’s total backlog was being subcontracted. 
This appears to be a sharp reversal of policy for the com- 
pany. Can you state the reasons for this new thinking? 


A. You have to go back to World War II for the answer. 
If you look at the size of the Curtiss-Wright Corp. before 
World War II expansion, then look at the expansion that 
took place, you will readily realize that the management 
of the company as then organized by no stretch of the 
imagination could have been expanded to take care ade- 
quately of the entire program. As a result, the manage- 
ment was diluted to the point where it was not as effective 
as it used to be. 

It is easy to second guess and look back. But when 
the expansion started, the management had no idea how 
much expansion it was going to be faced with, nor 
how much it was going to have to dilute itself and its 
production people. Now, this time, we know we can’t go 
out on the street and find new management people walk- 
ing around loose. So we decide to subcontract—and _ sub- 
contract very heavily. Our program is subcontracted through- 
out 20 states, and involves both big business and small busi- 
ness. Some items small business can’t handle, and you have 
to go to big business. 


Buying Tools Abroad 


Q. A report from Italy stated that Curtiss-Wright was 
buying machine tools in Italy. Are other companies doing 
the same? 


A. I don’t know of any other Air Force contractor buying 
machine tools in Europe at this time. We are buying them 
in Italy, Switzerland, Germany and elsewhere in Europe. 
In effect, we are acting as a buying agency for the Air Force, 
buying machine tools for our own use and for the account 
of the Air Force for use by all Air Force contractors. | 
think it would be a bad thing if all USAF contractors 
went over there, because the competition would increase 
prices. 

We have a list of those machines that are critical and 
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automotive industries. From 1921 to 1927 he was chief 
engineer of B. G. Aircraft Spark Plug Co., and for the 
following four years he served as vice president of l 
Moto-Meter Co., producer of automobile gauges. ! 
After serving as vice president and general manager l 
of Hurley-Townsend Co. from 1932 to 1935, he joined | 
Bendix Aviation Corp. and served there for 12 years | 
as vice president-manufacturing. After the war (1947) } 
he went to Ford Motor Co. as director of manufactur- } 
ing and engineering, remaining there until September ] 
1, 1949, when he took over at Curtiss-Wright. 
{ 
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hard to get, and wherever they are available in Europe we 
are buying them, either for Curtiss-Wright or for use by 
other contractors. 

Q. What proportion of the total machine tool require- 
ment can Europe contribute? 

A. It is naturally a small portion, but a very important 
portion, because it allows us to get production right now 
and to increase our production in advance of receiving the 
balance of the needed machine tools from American manu- 
facturers. The European tools are calibrated and built to 
American standards, and built to the metric system, so 
there is no conversion problem. 

Q. There appears to be a growing impression that the 
aircraft industry is falling behind in the defense production 
program. What is Curtiss-Wright’s position in this respect? 

A. That ties in with the machine tool problem. New 
production is being delayed by our inability to get machine 
tools and get them fast enough. We are now taking steps to 
substitute used machine tools, and, as I said, we are buying 
them abroad. We believe that we will soon recapture our 
position at Curtiss-Wright and will meet our schedules. 
But we have, in the meantime, had a slip. Everyone has 
experienced it, and unless the machine tool industry can 
be and is expanded, that slip could become very serious. 

Q. Is the Controlled Materials Plan working to your 
satisfaction? 

A. In my opinion there is going to be a more definite 
plan for allocation of critical materials that will be essen- 
tial for both civilian and defense production, at least until 
such time as the capacity to produce raw materials is in- 
creased, 

Q. We understand that engine manufacturers met with 
government officials in Washington recently to discuss delays 
in the production program, and that you initiated and 
served as chairman of the meeting. Can you tell us what 
transpired? 

A. I suggested that Washington meeting because we 
have now progressed to the point where our processing 's 
complete on new engines and at new rates of production. 
I suggested to the engine builders that we meet and sce 
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‘The British Are Looking to 


if our problems were common problems and if there were 
common solutions, and at the same time advise the gov- 
ernment agencies of these problems to make it easier for 
them to operate. We did, very quickly, arrive at a common 
solution for our problems, presented the requirements to 
the government agencies and they accepted them. The 
government agencies have since activated the changes we 
asked for. 


Q. You use a system of charts, we hear, to keep informed 
almost daily on your progress compared with that of your 
competitors, a practice used by automotive companies. Can 
you elaborate on that? 

A. We tried to forecast for at least 12 months what is 
going to happen in each element of business—sales, profits, 
shop supplies, perishable tools, machine tools, floor space 
availability, ratio of direct to indirect labor, etc. Then we 
watch each month our performance against that forecast 
and our performance against that of other companies of a 
similar nature. 

It is a system I practiced before, in the automotive in- 
dustry. The Ford company knows exactly how much it 
costs to build a Chevrolet, and vice versa. They watch that 
constantly, even going so far as to let each other take their 
cars when they first come out, because they know the 
other company can get one anyway. They take it apart 
and price it piece by piece. We are doing something like 
that in Curtiss-Wright. 


Components’ Costs Checked 
Q. Specifically, are you taking apart Pratt ¢~ Whitney 


engines? 

A. No, we haven't started going out after our com- 
petitors’ engines. But we have taken components of our 
engine and we have looked at the cost of making those 
components by several methods. For example, take a jet 
engine compressor blade; there are about nine different 
ways of making it. We know the costs of all nine methods, 
and we compare what we are doing with the costs of the 
other methods. 


Q. You seem to have emphasized production engineering 
in your reorganization of Curtiss-Wright. What do you con- 
ider to be the proper relationship between production engi- 
wering and design engineering? 

A. The design engineer of any company is severely handi- 
capped if his company does not have a very capable pro- 
iction engineering organization. The designer can ac- 
omplish much more from the standpoint of quality and 

rformance if he has a good production engineering team 

work with. If he has someone to talk to about the selec- 

n of the proper steels, heat treatment to get maximum 

ysical properties and performance, and if he can deal with 

n who know how to machine and grind or lap to get 
hat material in condition before performance, the designer 

1 do a much better job. 

tooled a motor car, and by having the production 
ei gineers go over the design with the design engineers, 
w- came up with a much better car. A car designer might 
design a good car, but if it is improperly tooled, the body 
w'l leak, it will rattle, it will have dust leaks. The de- 
si.ner is looking for style and comfort, and he takes it 
fo. granted that the car is going to be tight. If he works 
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Us for Help .. .’ 


with a good production engineer, he can get his style and 
comfort and still have a low cost car that is dust-tight, 
water-tight, etc. That is a very important relationship— 
more so in our industry than any other, because we re- 
quire high performance. 

Q. There was a recent report from London to the effect 
that there was a plan afoot whereby we would supply 
Britain with engineless airframes for the greatly increased 
engine production in Britain. Have the British made such 
rapid strides in engine production, to your knowledge? 

A. Something is wrong with that report. I am familiar 
with engine production in England, and they don’t have 
excess engine capacity or production. In fact, they are 
looking to us for help with regard to both engines and 
machine tools. 

Q. Has Curtiss-Wright done anything to improve the 
producibility of the former British engines you are now 
producing here, such as the ]-65 Sapphire? 

A. We have completely processed the British engines, 
and in doing so we have naturally come up with many im- 
provements. The Sapphire has been built in England in 
relatively small quantities. For example, they used alumi- 
num forging for the center section which required a great 
many hours of machining, and required critical tools which 
are not available. We have converted this aluminum forg- 
ing to an alloy steel precision casting that does not require 
the critical machines and that is much cheaper from the 
manufacturing point of view, and in addition allows the 
engine to be operated at higher speeds at sea level and 
at lower altitudes. That again points up the relationship 
I mentioned before, when I said the design engineer can 
do a much better job if he has a good production engineer 
close to him. 

Q. In connection with your other British-licensed engines, 
other than the Sapphire, do you have any production pros- 
pects? 

A. Yes, we do, but they are highly classified. 


Much Work On Turbos 


Q. How about commercial production for the turbo-props, 
the Mamba and the Double-Mamba? 

A. We, like everybody else, are doing a lot of thinking 
and a lot of work on turbo-props for production, but at 
the moment we have no definite production order for them. 

Q. Do you consider the Mamba and the Double-Mamba 
as possible power plants for existing commercial transports, 
like the DC4, the Constellation, the Martin 404 or the 
Convair 340? 

A. We think the Mamba—both single and double—has a 
very bright future, but at the moment there is no definite 
program set up for the Mamba in any of those airplanes. 
We are devoting all our energy at this time to getting our 
defense production under way. 

Q. Do you have any engine designs of your own, that is 
other than those you have under British license? 

A. Yes, we do. 

Q. Running on test stands, or just in the drawing board 
stage? 

(Continued on next page) 
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A. No, some of our components are running and some of 
them are being run by the British. It is pretty much of a joint 
effort. Those again are highly classified and we are restricted 
in talking about them. 

Q. We hear you have a turbo-prop engine of your own 
design. Is that true? 

A. We have a turbo-prop that is our design which in- 
corporates a lot of the features that we have developed and 
a lot of the British features. It is a combination, I think, of 
the two philosophies of design and construction. 

Q. What happened to the old Menasco X]-37 which was 
assigned to Wright Aeronautical for further development? 

A. We are doing component test work, that’s all. It is not 
in being as an engine today. 

Q. Is the Sapphire engine the company’s major production 
project? 

A. No, the R-3350-30W, our compound piston engine, and 
the Sapphire are both substantial. 

Q. Recently you said that your XLR-25 rocket engine, 
power plant for the Bell X-2, was in the final stages of 
completion. It was supposed to be ready for delivery about 
August 1. Has it been delivered and what is its status now? 

A. The engine is ready and being run almost every 
week. What the latest delivery schedule is I don’t know at 
the moment. I don’t know whether the airplane is ready for 
it. As you know, that is a type of project that has a lot of 
blue sky in it; you don’t button it down to a tight schedule 
as you do with a production engine. 

Q. Is Curtiss-Wright still working on ram-jet engines? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Experimentally, or are they in production? 

A. I would call it experimental production. We have built 
a number of them. 

Q. Have any of them been test flown? 

A. I can’t say. That is again a highly restricted program, 
and I honestly don’t know. 


Aluminum Reduction Plant 


Q. There was a report that Curtiss-Wright had asked 
the Defense Production Administration for a certificate of 
necessity to build a 2,000,000,000 pound per year aluminum 
reduction plant. Is there anything to that? 

A. We have been asked, along with many other companies, 
to consider the operation of such a plant and to offer any 
suggestions we might have as to how it should be set up and 
operated. We are considering it, but beyond that considera- 
tion there is nothing definite. 

Q. You have not applied for a certificate of necessity? 

A. No. 

Q. What is the corporation's current backlog? 

A. About $1.1 billion. 

Q. How many plants are you operating? 

A. We have the engine division, Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., at Wood-Ridge, N. J.; that consists of five buildings. 
We have the Propeller Division at Caldwell, N. J., and the 
Electronics Division at Carlstadt, N. J. We have the Metals 
Processing Division at Buffalo, N. Y., and the Parts Divi- 
sion at Cleveland, O. 

Q. A Buffalo newspaper said that Curtiss-Wright planned 
to return to Buffalo on a large scale. Is that true? 

A. Well, the Metals Processing Division has about 350,- 
000 square feet of floor space. 


‘... We Have Our Own Turbo-prop Engine’ 


Q. Is that the only division you plan to operate in Buffalo? 

A. Yes, and that will be restricted to metal processing. 

Q. Do you plan any general expansion beyond these plants, 
or will your subcontracting program take care of it? 

A. Subcontracting should take care of the balance of our 
requirements unless the program changes very materially. 

Q. How is the subcontractor program coming? Are you 
having any difficulty finding them? 

A. We are finding them, and I believe we will have all 
the subcontracting capacity we need to meet our schedules. 
A few of them are having machine tool difficulty, the same 
as everyone else in the industry. 


Skilled Labor Scarce 


Q. How is the labor problem? Are you having any diffi- 
culty recruiting help? 

A. We are having the trouble most companies are experi- 
encing—we cannot get skilled help in any quantity. We have 
to train people. We can get plenty of people to train, but it 
is a little slower, a little more expensive in the initial stages. 

Q. In connection with the Propeller Division’s process for 
extruding propeller blades: are you still doing the work at 
the Air Force’s Adrian, Mich., pilot plant or have you moved 
it to your own plant? 

A. We were extruding at Adrian up until the time the 
plant was closed by a strike, and will continue it there when 
it reopens. We are also arranging with Canton Drop Forge 
Co. to do some extruding, and we will ultimately, if the re- 
quirements are great enough, do it at our own plant. 

Q. With regard to licenses issued by Wright Aeronautical 
to other companies, the last list published had Buick building 
the Sapphire, Hudson the R-3350, Kaiser-Frazer the Cy- 
clone 7 and Lycoming-Spencer the Cyclone 9. Have there 
been any new licenses issued, or are there any in negotia- 
tion? 

A. No other companies have been licensed, but several 
companies are taking parts of the engine under subcontract. 

Q. Do you have any plans for expanding work schedules at 
your plants, say to three shifts? 

A. We are now working, on some products and in some 
departments, three shifts six days; in others, three shifts 
five days and in still others two shifts five days. In some 
cases we are working seven days. It depends on the item and 
its urgency. 


More from Machines 


Q. Are you still working on your study on machinability of 
metals? 

A. Yes. We are just about to release to the printer Volume 
II of that report and I think it will have wide industry ac- 
ceptance. The average production shop can get two to three 
times its production from its machine tools if the things 
recommended in that report are put into practice. The re- 
port points up the benefits of the metallurgist and the 
machinist getting together. The metallurgist has two or 
three methods of heat treating steel or an alloy at his dis- 
posal. If he selects one with a view toward getting free 
machining properties, he will help the man in the shop 
do a better job, get better quality and lower costs. Volume II 
will go way beyond Volume I in scope and value. 
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Sets Altitude Mark 


NAVY’S HIGH altitude research rocket, 
the Martin Viking, is shown roaring up 
to set a new world’s record of 135 miles 
for single-stage rockets on August 7. 
Viking reached top speed of 4,100 mph. 
Previous altitude record of 114 miles was 
set by German V-2. The liquid oxygen and 
ethyl alcohol rocket engine burned for 75 
seconds, reaching 25 miles, then coasted 
to the 135 level in 4 minutes, 23 seconds. 
Launching was at Army White Sands Prov- 
ine Ground, Las Cruces, N. M. 

Viking was the seventh of 10 to be built 
by Martin for Naval Research Laboratory. 
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ourteen years ago...in 
our first year of publication... 





fan its first advertisement in American Aviation 
Magazine. We’ve both come a long way since 
then, and today The Texas Company continues 
its advertising messages in American Aviation 
on a consistent schedule. We're proud of this 
experience-proven confidence. 

The most important companies in aviation, 
who know and have grown with this great 
industry, advertise consistently in the most 
important magazine in aviation... 


Integrity 


Influence 
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VICKERS VALIANT 660 has been termed Britain’s leading aircraft in the field of four-engined medium jet bombers. 





Nine New Designs to Show at Farnborough 


Up to 45 prototype and production models will 
be featured at Britain’s annual aircraft display. 


By RicHarp G. Worcester 


EXT WEEK (Sept. 11-16), Britain 

will put its latest air weapons and 
its newest commercial planes on display, 
several of them to be unveiled for the 
first time. Event is to be the 12th An- 
nual Society of British Aircraft Con- 
structors’ Exhibition and Display at 
Farnborough, England. 

From lightplanes to jet fighters, trans- 
ports and bombers, nearly all aircraft 
are to be put up for sale. Military planes, 
of course, will be for sale only to Com- 
monwealth nations or North Atlantic 
Treaty powers. 

Altogether, approximately 40 to 45 
different British designs will be shown. 
Receiving first attention will be nine 
recently flight-tested prototypes which 
will be making their Farnborough de- 
but this year. These will be: 
© Hawker F. 3 (P. 1067), the first Brit- 
ish sonic fighter capable of over 700 
mph—speed is officially given as more 
than that of the F-86. This aircraft, al- 
ready flying, is certain to attract atten- 
tion with its Mach .9 performance. 
® First Bristol 173 with two Alvis Leo- 
nides engines, intended for British 
European Airways. It is now complete, 
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and its appearance at the show can be 
safely assumed. 

® Supermarine F-4 Swift, still under 
wraps at the time of writing. This air 
craft, ordered off the drawing board, is 
a sonic fighter development of the 
earlier experimental swept wing jets. 

* Gloster’s and de Havilland’s reported 
new jet projects. Since de Havilland al- 
ways has something new each year, it 
may be presumed that the company will 
again produce a surprise. It is time also 
that Gloster turned up a new fighter. 

* Experimental Handley Page HP-88. 
With its novel wing, it may show a 
speed range over 6:1 unprecedented in 
Britain for a fighter (the Canberra, a 
bomber, can make more than this ratio). 
*Vickers B.9 Valiant four-jet airplane, 
the most important of the new medium 
attack bombers. About 20 of these air 
craft were ordered before the first one 
flew. The prototype, which has been 
flying for some months, should give a 
good account of itself at the display. 
Great secrecy is being maintained with 
the B.9. Along with some others, it will 
be fenced off in an area adjacent to the 
display airfield. 

*Boulton Paul P-111 and Fairey FD-1. 


These two small, high-speed delta wing 


experimental jets have been flying for 
some time. Since they missed the show 
last year they are both, technically, mak- 
ing their first appearance this year. 

Approximately 34 of the more famil- 
iar, proven types will also be shown. 
Several of these will feature significant 
new improvements and adaptations. 
There is the Avro 707, the third of its 
type to fly. More air experience has been 
gained with this design than with any 
other British delta wing. Some spectacu- 
lar 707 slow flying will certainly be a 
feature of Farnborough this year. Al- 
though earlier 707 deltas arrived at 
Farnborough by air, no delta wing has 
yet been demonstrated. This year Farn- 
borough visitors should be able to com- 
pare three different 707’s. 

The Canberra, Firefly and Sea 
Venom, three other new adaptations of 
well-known types, are in full produc- 
tion and will also be seen for the first 
time. The Nene-powered experimental 
Canberra may also be exhibited. 

The real business of the show, how 
ever will be centered around the produc 
tion aircraft, on which British plane 
makers are hinging their hopes. 

The Westland S-51 is in full produc 
tion for civil and military use; the 
Bristol 171 helicopter is also in small 
scale production—a few are being built; 
the Viscount is in production but de- 
liveries will not be until 1953; the 
Comet is being delivered to BOAC 
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> Nearly a year of intensive air and ground train- 
ing is needed to qualify an Air Force student as a 
navigator. To speed up the training program, the 
Air Force now instructs groups of 10 to 14 men 
simultaneously in flying classrooms equipped with 
Sperry instruments. 

> Minimum tie-ups of valuable manpower and 
equipment . . . realistic training in navigating and 
tactical procedures . . . individual instruction of 
trainees are the results of the speeded up training 
program in the new Convair T-29 flying classrooms. 


> Students have finger-tip access to Sperry equip- 


HH GYROSCOPE COMPANY 





ment which helps them solve involved navigational 
problems —even extremely difficult ones met over 
unchartered polar areas. 


> Sperry navigational facilities provided are the 
Gyropilot*, its standard accessory, Automatic 
Approach Control, and flight instruments for 
attitude and direction. Fourteen repeaters... 
one at each student station . . . are controlled 
by the Master Gyrosyn Compass. Thus Sperry — 
by providing the very latest aids to navigation — 
helps the U. S. Air Force develop new “men of 
precision.” 





DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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now and first schedules will be run in 
January 1952 to Cairo and in February 
to Bombay. 

One more Brabazon is being pro- 
duced, this time with coupled-turbine 
engines; the Short Sealand is in use in 
Indonesia, Yugoslavia and Norway. 12 
are in operation, another 12 are being as- 
sembled and a third batch of 12 may be 
ordered. 

Over 300 de Havilland Doves are now 
flying all over the world; so far nearly 
20 of the light, local service transports 
have been sold to the U. S. and full 
production at Hatfield is for the U. S. 
market. 

The Prince is in production and two 
are operating in Venezuela. They are 
also being made for the Navy, and will 
be standard light transport in the RAF. 

So far 35 Marathons have been built, 
leaving another five still to go. No more 
are planned; seven of these 40 are slated 
for BEA to be delivered this year. The 
RAF may take the rest as trainers or 
light transports. 

Of the 25 Handley Page Hermes 
built, 19 are in service with BOAC on 
the carrier’s African routes. A few of 
the others are being modified and about 
five are up for sale and will probably 
be bought by the non-skeds. doing the 
RAF and Army’s UK-Mediterranean 
air-trooping scheme. 

Two of the production Airspeed Am- 
bassadors are in process of being ac- 
cepted by BEA. Australia’s ANA also 
wants this aircraft but is unlikely to get 
any until late 1952 unless some of BEA’s 
deliveries are diverted. 

Several Heron feederliners are being 
built this year. The prototype is in serv- 
ice during the summer on BEA’s Jer- 
sey routes. The company is hoping to 
get an order with Western African Air- 
ways and the prototype may eventually 
go to New Zealand. 


Military Types 


On the military side, the Boulton Paul 
Balliol is in full production, with Black- 
burn-General helping out. The West- 
land Wyvern is in production for the 
Navy and small numbers may by now 
have been accepted. The Varsity crew 
trainer, although now in production, has 
not yet been delivered in quantity. A 
few Meteors (two-place night fighters) 
are now being formed into squadrons. 

Canberra bomber squadrons are also 
being formed this year and a_photo- 
graphic reconnaissance version will also 
be reaching squadrons next year. The 
Meteor 8, Vampire and Venom are all 
in production. Airspeed is now building 
up production of the Vampire trainer. 

The first Shackleton 85,000 lb. heavy 
patrol landplane is in service in the 
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FARNBOROUGH AT A GLANCE 


New Appearances 


CHONNAVRWNe 


. Hawker F.3 (P.1067), sonic fighter with Avon jet. 

. Bristol 173, twin-engined helicopter transport. 

Supermarine F.4, Swift, sonic fighter. 

. A new Gloster, jet—no details available. 

A new de Havilland jet—said to be in development. 

. Handley Page HP-88, experimental aerodynamic research jet. 
. Vickers B.9 Valiant, 4-Avon medium jet bomber. 

. Fairey FD.1, small delta research aircraft. 

. Boulton Paul P.111, delta with Nene jet. 


New Variants of Familiar Types 


>We 


. Avro 707A, Derwent-powered jet delta aircraft. 

. English Electric Canberra, photoplane. 

. Fairey Firefly 7, anti-submarine patroller (ship-based). 
. de Havilland Sea Venom, two-place deck fighter. 


The Secret Projects 


Aircraft in Development 


. Saunders-Roe SR-45, 315,000 lb. RAF Transport Command boats. 


1. 4-jet military long-range transport, 130,000 |b. 

2. “Sunderland replacement” turbine flying boat, 120,000 lb. 

3. Avro jet bomber—said to be delta. 

4. Handley Page jet bomber—no details. 

] 

2. Bristol Brabazon 1Mk. II, 300,000 lb. experimental transport. 
3. Bristol 175 Britannia MRE, 130,000 lb. trans-Atlantic transport. 
4. de Havilland Avon-Comet, 115,000 lb. jet mainliner. 

5. Westland-Sikorsky S-55, British-built Sikorsky helicopter. 

6. Fairey “advanced,” high speed project. 

7. Percival Helicopter, civil project—no details. 





R.A.F. Coastal Command. Others are to 
follow. The Fairey Gannet is in pro- 
duction but deliveries have not yet 
started 

The Blackburn-General Universal 
freighter is not in production, and the 
second prototype was cancelled. The 
lack of tactical transports has put the 
Air Ministry in a spot and it has been 
negotiating for Fairchild C-82 or C-119 
Packets under MDAP. 

The Brigand bomber, in service in the 
Middle East and in the UV. K., has also 
seen action in Malaya. The Lincoln, 
RAF’s standard bomber, has now been 
joined by 70-odd B-29 “Washington” 
bombers, supplied under MDAP to tide 
Britain over until the jet bombers are 
available. 

The Hawker Sea Fury is still in pro- 
duction for the Navy along with its jet 
counterpart, the Sea Hawk, which has 
also -been ordered by the Pakistan Air 
Force. The Percival Provost is now ac- 
cepted as the standard light trainer in 
the RAF, along with the de Havilland 
Chipmunk. 

Finally, there are additional and more 
specific types known to be in produc- 
tion, not sufficiently advanced to make 
their appearance this year likely, but 
certain to occasion lively discussion at 
the show: 
® First Saunders-Roe Princess flying 


boat is soon to have its wing attached, 
but the engines are not likely to be 
ready until next year; 

* Second (turbine) Brabazon is also 
under construction and it, too, will not 
be ready for the show; 

* Prototype Bristol 175 Britannia, with 
four Bristol Proteus turbines is in the 
fabrication stage and the first of a fleet 
of 25 is expected to be delivered to 
British Overseas Airways by the end 
of 1953. 

* First Comet with Rolls-Royce Avon 
jets may fly later this year but it will 
not be seen at Farnborough, except per- 
haps in model form. 

* Westland Co. has a license to manu- 
facture the Sikorsky S-55 10-place rotor- 
craft transport. Because it was not made 
in Britain, a U. S.-manufactured Sikor- 
sky demonstrator model now in Britain 
will be technically ineligible for Farn- 
borough, but Westland will doubtless 
have the first British-made prototype, 
with an Alvis Leonides engine, ready 
for next year’s show. 

* As the Fairey advanced aircraft was 
mentioned in this year’s Annual General 
Report of the company, it may be pre- 
sumed that there is some chance of it 
being ready for the show. 

® Percival has recently announced a heli- 
copter division to build a commercial 
type transport. No details revealed. 
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Between the Lines 





Too Soon for Guided Missiles 


By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 


EMEMBER the old “push-button warfare” theme? It 
was very popular a few years ago. Egged on by a few 

wild newspaper stories, a lot of people started talking up the 
theory of warfare whereby one master operator would sit at a 
desk, push a.button and dispatch a missile with an atomic 
warhead to wipe out a city 5,000 miles away. There was only 
one thing wrong with the theory—we didn’t have the missiles 
to handle the job and we had no hope of getting them for 
quite a while. The situation hasn’t changed appreciably. 

The “push-button” theme was pretty well exploded back 
in 1947, But now it has cropped up again. The Honorable 
Robert L. F. Sikes, a Florida Congressman and a member of 
the military subcommittee of the House Appropriations 
Committee, tossed it out on the floor of the House during 
discussion of the fiscal 1952 defense appropriations bill. 
Mr. Sikes implied that the time has come to change our way 
of warfare. 

“For instance,” said the gentleman from Florida, “we have 
finally settled down to serious work in guided missiles. The 
day of the airplane as a weapon of war may be passing.” 


Don’t Delude Public 


The statement would be completely unimportant except 
for the fact that the wire press associations picked it up 
and sent it barreling across the country for public consump- 
tion. Undoubtedly quite a few people have accepted it as a 
hint from an expert that in a short time we will be able to 
dispense with the costly business of building expensive 
planes and training pilots and crews to fly them and 
turn to the taxpayers’ dream style of push-button warfare. 

The public has been built up to a general acceptance of 
the need for air power of the piloted sort and a mute 
passivity toward the gigantic outlays of money required to 
sustain it. The last thing in the world we need now is the 
germination of an idea that perhaps these outlays are not 
necessary, that perhaps the greedy military is holding out new 
push-button developments on us in order to maintain a 
large military establishment. 

For the simple truth is that we are not appreciably nearer 
push-button warfare today than we were six years ago 
when the guided missile research and development program 
was initiated. By push-button warfare, we mean, of course, 
a stage of missile development where the airplane can be 
e/iminated as a weapon, as per Mr. Sikes. No one in missile 
work will even predict when we will reach that stage. It is 
definitely not any time in the near future, certainly not 
any time when it could help us resolve the current world 
disorder. 


Intercontinental Missile 


Elimination of the airplane as a weapon would require de- 
velopment of an intercontinental missile with a range of 
up to 5,000 miles. We are a long, long way from that stage 
o! development. True, some progress has been made, par- 
ticularly in the field of propulsion. But the major problem, 
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as it has been for years, is development of a system of guid- 
ance for the missile. 

Now, this is not to say that we are making no progress 
in the missile field. Quite the contrary—we have taken long 
strides, particularly in the last year. Surprisingly, the Air 
Force and Navy combined have eight missile types actually 
ordered into production. This production, however, will not 
be mass production; it will be limited to whatever is neces- 
sary for service testing of missiles which have passed beyond 
the basic research stage. The extent of the production is 
indicated in Air Force testimony that it will spend $40,000,- 
000 in fiscal 1952 for purchase of limited quantities of five 
types of missiles. Anyone familiar with the cost of airplanes— 
and the missile, with its complicated electronic equipment, is 
an expensive pilotless airplane—knows how many, or perhaps 
we should say how few, missiles can be bought for that 
kind of money. 


Air Force-Navy Testimony 


Perhaps the current level of U. S. missile development 
is best pointed up by Air Force and Navy testimony during 
the budget hearings (which, incidentally, Mr. Sikes heard 
as a committee member): 

Col. Frederic H. Fairchild, USAF Director of War Plans: 
“Among the missiles (to be bought in 1952) some are in 
the advanced stages of development and testing, and upon 
these the Air Force has already initiated operational pro- 
grams.” 

Vice Adm. John H. Cassady, Deputy Chief of Naval Op- 
erations (Air): “Guided missiles have not yet reached com- 
bat, but they are gaining steadily in importance. They are 
moving from the research and development stage into the 
initial stages of test and evaluation. . 

“We are asking funds for limited production of the most 
promising models. We plan to use these in fleet evaluation 
and training. Moreover, active production of some missiles 
will test and ready our guided missile production lines and 
advance the date when we could expect to produce effective 
service missiles in quantity.” 

Briefly, we have passed beyond the research stage on some 
types of missiles. But even these types, though they have 
been ordered into production and though some of the pre- 
production preliminaries are under way, are not being de- 
livered today, even in service test quantities. 

And these missiles to be service tested are not by any means 
intercontinental missiles. Probably the greatest strides have 
been made in the air defense type of missile, or those 
which will be ground launched at attacking aircraft. Sec- 
ond in development progress is the tactical missile, either 
an air-launched type or a short-range ground launched type, 
for use against enemy troops. Last is the strategic type, for 
use against enemy homeland targets, on which some progress 
has been made—but the first of this type to appear will be air 
launched. The long-range strategic missile has not yet reached 
the stage of development that the airplane had in 1903. So 
don’t throw away your aircraft recognition books; you'll need 
them for a while yet—Mr. Sikes to the contrary. 
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Production Spotlight 





New York Gets Most: The State of New York topped all others in 
dollar value of military prime contracts received in the first 11 months of the 
1951 fiscal year. New York’s total dollar volume was $3,843,729,000, or 18.3% 
of all defense prime contracts let during that period (June, 1950-May, 1951). The 
state was also No. 1 in Air Force contract awards, with a total of $1,226,526,000. 

Following is a geographic pattern of dollar volume distribution of defense 
contracts during the 11-month period (The chart does not indicate where the work 
will actually be performed, only the state in which the main contracting office 
of the manufacturer is located.): 


Amount 
(000 % of Air ASPPA 
State omitted) Total Army Navy Force (a) 

Alabama. .......... 124,761 06 108,006 16,611 37 107 
Arizona .. 49,910 02 44,003 5,846 61 0 
Arkansas ... 13,953 0.1 11,953 1,854 146 0 
California _..... 2,820,018 13.4 646,094 961,642 1,106,664 105,618 
Colorado .......... 52,207 03 44,414 5,855 1,839 99 
Connecticut .. 1,228,090 5.8 166,650 887,819 173,473 148 
Delaware - 9,280 (b) 5,631 2,201 1,448 0 
District 

Columbia .. 168,424 08 77,834 73,681 16,896 13 
Florida _............ 49,357 0.2 30,973 14,562 1,471 2,351 
Georgia ......... 163,212 08 131,700 24,224 7,288 0 
I ice 10,640 0.1 10,553 87 0 0 
Illinois ................ 1,037,338 49 807,804 117,201 111,743 580 
Indiana _.......... 1,346,475 6.4 273,183 50,886 1,009,568 12,838 
Iowa . cart 130,744 06 96,786 27,644 6,314 0 
Kansas ae 242,199 1.2 17,989 11,116 149,883 3,211 
Kentucky .. 46,708 0.2 31,784 8.644 2,286 3,994 
Louisiana ....... 128,390 0.6 78,409 20,938 307 28,736 
Maine 65,160 0.3 44,804 20,356 0 0 
Maryland 478,165 23 92,217 203,030 182,770 148 
Massachusetts 737,603 3.5 397,324 161,545 169,500 9,234 
Michigan ....... 1,629,660 78 896,189 158,759 573,838 874 
Minnesota 208,548 1.0 108,831 53,503 46,031 183 
Mississippi 32,650 2 30,423 1,980 219 28 
Missouri ‘ 409,313 19 168,442 152,894 87,812 165 
Montana = 9,328 (b) 9,158 87 0 83 
Nebraska ........ 68,662 0.3 54,105 2,310 12,242 5 
Nevada cam 1,739 (b) 1,419 320 0 0 
New 

Hampshire .. 69,629 03 37,238 32,248 143 0 
New Jersey . 989,348 4.7 303,401 208,156 458,868 18,923 
New Mexico .. 19,583 0.1 19,049 183 351 0 
New York . 3,843,279 18.3 1,244,130 1,335,122 1,226,526 37,501 
North 

Carolina .. 183,503 0.9 123,895 35,978 23,630 0 
North Dakota 2,260 (b) 2,089 0 171 0 
Ohio ae 1,449,442 6.9 689,394 316,876 438,628 4,544 
Oklahoma. ..... 65,325 0.3 52,260 3,944 2,385 6,736 
Oregon sii 90,258 0.4 79,450 10,702 106 0 
Pennsylvani 931,687 4.4 478,592 294,314 131,544 27,237 
Rhode Island 190,696 0.9 155,605 32,558 2,533 0 
South 

Carolina ..... 99,505 0.5 86,217 12,003 1,258 27 
South 

Dakota ........... 6,172 (b) 5,731 36 405 0 
Tennessee . 137,445 0.7 105,710 31,417 318 0 
. = 493,404 2.4 199,853 103,005 103,244 87,302 
 MESERS 19,270 860.1 16,841 1,229 9 1421 
Vermont .......... 19,014 0.1 6,783 11,798 433 0 
Virginia .. 143,163 0.7 18,470 57,341 6,788 564 
Washington .. 532,443 25 154,424 43,266 334,593 160 
West Virgina 25,676 0.1 17,828 6,549 1,207 92 
Wisconsin .... 435,752 2.1 316,316 37,184 82,241 11 
Wyoming ....... 10,567 0.1 1,600 63 20 8,884 


TOTAL .... $21,019,955 100.0 $8,621,554 $5,559,567 $6,477,307 $361,527 
(a) Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency (b) Less than 0.05% 








Air Races Termed 


‘Fine Air Force Show’ 


bjs few ordinary citizens have had 
an opportunity to look over a jet- 
powered airplane on the ground or even 
get a good look at one in flight. In 
Detroit, over the week-end of August 
18-19th, more than 200,000 people cor- 
rected this condition. In a week-end 
filled with ground and flight demon- 
strations, the National Air Races gave 
a good cross-section of citizens their 
first look at where the U. S.’s tax dollar 
is going in the field of aviation. 

As one Navy Commander expressed 
it: “This is a fine Air Force show.” 
Unfortunately, the flight demonstrations 
were one-sided with very little Navy 
participation. Actually, the Navy was 
well represented in the ground display 
with the Chance Vought F7U Cutlass, 
Martin P4M Mercator, Douglas AD-1 
attack plane, Grumman F9F-2, Panther, 
Fairchild R4Q Packet and other planes 
on hand, But in the sky it was an Air 
Force show. 

Civil aviation was equally non-exist- 
ent at the Races. The only civil partici- 
pation was that of the midget planes in 
the Continental Motor Trophy Race 
and the Bollinger-Koppen newly an- 
nounced four-place Helioplane. The fine 
group of high-performance private 
planes and civil transports did not make 
their appearance on the ground or in 
the air. 


No Serious Accidents 


Despite these obvious shortcomings, 
the National Air Races were a success. 
There were no serious accidents to mar 
the performances. One jet fighter made 
an emergency landing but the pilot 
escaped with minor scratches and the 
spectators as a whole missed the in- 
cident. The week-end safety record 
around Detroit, away from the races, 
would seem to indicate some people are 
alive today because they spent a safe and 
sane week-end at the airport. 

This was the first year that the full- 
scale National Air Races have found 
their home in Detroit. Virtually halt 
of the past 25 races have been in 
Cleveland, the home of the NAR since 
1937 and part-time home even before 
that. Detroit was a gracious host. Detroit 
has always been aviation minded, hav- 
ing contributed such great names as 
Stout, Stinson, Schlee and Evans to the 
industry’s fame. 

Today Detroit is growing by leaps 
and bounds in aviation importance as 
the nation expands its aviation produc- 
tive capacity. Its rate of growth as an 
aviation center equals or tops that of 
virtually any city in the U. S, It is 
fitting and proper that Detroit should 
be the home of the races. 

Detroit-Wayne Major Airport is well 
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The expansion of AE&P service to air- 
lines has been on solid footing. Our 
huge inventory of Pratt & Whitney en- 
gine parts and overhaul tools is wholly 
owned by us — maintained, inspected 
and shipped out of our own warehouse. 





dependable service 





Our inventory — largest of its kind in 





the world — is augmented by special 
purchasin ng facilities for the procure- 
ment, in behalf of our clients, of all 
kinds of additional aeronautical equip- 
ment. 


a 





down-to-earth benefits | 









This complete and thorough service is 
further augmented by superior engine 
overhaul operations carried on by 
American Air Service, Charlotte, N.C. 
—an AE&P affiliate. 


precision, price and promptness 


AE&P’s steady and 
sure-footed growth © 
is your soundest 
assurance of truly 
dependable serv- 
ice and supply. 


nat é 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE 
AND PARTS 
CORPORATION 


General and Executive Offices: 
345 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Washingt Grantham, Pa. Paris 

Cable Address: AIRPARTS, NEW YORK 

U.S. Export Registration No, 2422 
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equipped to handle the National Air 
Races or even the more expansive re- 
quirements of a full-scale National Air 
Show and Flight Demonstration such 
as is now being proposed by responsible 
industry leaders, There are excellent 
approaches to the airport from all sides, 
both in the air and on the ground, 
ample parking space for both planes 
and automobiles and the airport itself 
is well suited to exhibition flying. 

Principal drawbacks appeared to be 
in facilities for handling large crowds— 
inadequate eating facilities, lack of 
elevated grandstands, and general signs 
of immaturity which will readily be 
corrected in another year. 


Old Stand-Bys 


There is little new to be offered in 
the way of Air Races. As usual, the 
major attractions were the old stand- 
bys: the Thompson Trophy Race, Ben- 
dix Trophy Race, Allison Trophy Race 
and Continental Trophy Race. Despite 
this even the old-timers found new 
thrills at the races. The speed and per- 
formance of jet aircraft have been so 
accelerated that even the inexperienced 
person seems able to grasp the difficult 
job these planes are performing. 

Highlight of the two-day  event- 
packed schedule was the Thompson 
Trophy Race which saw the world’s 
closed course record recaptured from 
Great Britain when Col. Fred J. Ascani 
averaged 628.698 miles per hour on the 
62-mile (100 kilometer) course. This 
record had been held by Britain’s John 
Derry since April 19, 1946 who set the 
record flying a de Havilland jet at 
605.230 m.p.h. 

Ascani, 34, flew the 100 kilometer 
course in a North American F-86E 
powered by a General Electric J-47-13 
engine rated at 5200 pounds thrust. 
In addition to the Thompson Trophy, 
Ascani’s flight also won him the Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Award presented by 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. Previous 
high for a U. S. jet in the Thompson 
Trophy race was 586.173 made in 1949 
at Cleveland by Capt. Bruce Cunning- 
ham in an earlier model F-86. 


—W.D.P. 





Industry Personnel 





Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. has 
named C. R. “Jack” Irvine assistant 
division manager and chief engineer of 
the new Guided Missile Division, at the 
same time picking Harold W. Pope as 
assistant chief engineer of the Division. 
Convair also selected E. L. Farmer, 
formerly chief auditor of the Fort 
Worth Division to be administrator of 
a new estimating department at the 
Texas plant . . . Solar Aircraft Co. has 
appointed Clyde W. Hull assistant man- 
ager of manufacturing and Raymond 
W. Brick purchasing agent... J. J. 
Nelson, formerly with Briggs Manufac- 


turing Co., has been named purchasing 
agent by Southwest Airmotive Corp. 


Stanley B. Kur- 
zina, Jr. has been 
named vice presi- 
dent in charge of 
operations for the 
Wright Aeronautic- 
al Corp. . . . Boe- 
ing Airplane Co. 
has transferred W. 
W. Rutledge, form- 
er production man- 
ager at Seattle and 
Renton to the 
Wichita Division 
in the same capacity. He will be re- 
placed by C. W. Easton. Other Boeing 
Seattle appointments include J. J. Ken- 
nedy as assistant production manager, 
D. J. Supplee as production control 
chief, C. J. Merlino as parts control 
chief and T. H. Wilzen as assistant 
production control supervisor. 





Kurzina 


North American Aviation has named 
Gordon Pearson, former Aerophysics 
Department budget coordinator at 
Downey, director of management con- 
trol at the Columbus division. C. E. 
Shelton, temporarily assigned to Colum- 
bus, has returned to NAA at Los 
Angeles .. . R. D. Gayner, project en- 
gineer on the North American XAJ, has 
been promoted to assistant chief project 
engineer . Bendix Aviation Corp.’s 
Pacific Division has chosen R. M. 
Combes chief engineer of the develop- 
ment laboratories while the Bendix 
Radio Division has promoted Gordon R. 
Badger to assistant chief engineer of 
test and inspection .. . Ryan Aeronau- 
tical Co. has chosen Joerg Litell super- 
intendent of airplane production 
Herbert L. Brown has joined Pacific 
Aeromotive Corp. as director of mate- 
riel . . . General Motors Corp. has ap- 
pointed Harold O. Flynn chief aviation 
engineer of the Chevrolet aviation en- 
gine division. 


Harold B. Ridgley and Paris F. Young 
have been promoted to assistant super- 
intendents of the Texas Engineering & 
Manufacturing Co... Linear, Inc., 
Philadelphia, has selected John H. 
Swartz as chief engineer . . . New York 
Air Brake Co. has appointed Karl W. 
Galliger director of engineering for the 
hydraulic division at Watertown, N. Y.., 
and has named Norman A, Duffany to 
replace him as senior in aircraft techni- 
cal sales and application engineering 

. Raymond F. Halen, formerly with 
Hydro-Aire, Inc., has joined the Parker 
Appliance Co. as aircraft sales engineer. 


Howard E. R. Hutton, president of the 
Aero Club of Buffalo and assistant 
secretary of Bell Aircraft Corp., has re- 
signed to become comptroller and busi- 
ness manager of Fleet of America, Inc 
an aluminum products manufacturer .. 
Vic Pastushin Industries, Inc., Los 
Angeles, has picked Virgil F. Bargeron 
as plant superintendent, H. Russell Hil- 
lier as personnel manager and William 
B. Stevens as chief inspector .. . L. A. 
Isaacson, personnel manager for Boeing 
Airplane Co., has been named one of 
the 10 members of the Seattle Area 
Labor-Management Committee ... B. 
R, Fondren has been elected assistan 
secretary of Menasco Manufacturing Co 
while William B. Yeager has resigned 
as vice president, secretary, treasure! 
and director. 
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Acclaimed by 400,000 Ocean Travelers! 


In the two short years since the Boeing 
Stratocruiser made its first commercial 
vassenger flight, it has become the un- 
disputed choice of passengers in over- 
cean travel. 

Today the great twin-deck super- 
transport is as familiar a sight in Rio and 
London, Honolulu and Tokyo as in 
New York, Seattle or Los Angeles. 

In operation on four major airlines, 
Stratocruisers have made 15,500 trips, 
carried 800,000 passengers, and flown 


more than 45,000,000 miles. On over- 
ocean routes alone, they have trans- 
ported nearly 400,000 people! 

The tremendous popularity of the 
Stratocruiser is easy to explain. More 
spacious than any competing aircraft, 
it offers ample room for passengers to 
move about in main cabin or lower-deck 
lounge. The finest altitude conditioning 
in any transport permits smooth, high- 
level flight with complete comfort. And 
Boeing-designed seating, lighting and 


* Mechanical, electrical, aeronautical, civil engineers and physicists! Boeing has exceptional 
openings for you! Write Engineering Personnel, Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle 14, Washington. 





dressing-room facilities add to the pleas 
ure of Stratocruiser travel. 

No other plane-builder can match 
Boeing's four-engine aircraft experience, 
proved in the performance of the early 
transocean Clipper flying boats and 
Stratoliners, the B-17 Flying Fortresses, 
B-29 and B-50 Superforts and C-97 
Stratofreighters. People know the in 
tegrity of Boeing research, design and 
engineering. They like to fly in Boeing 
built aircraft. 
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requires many techniques. 


use from its J47 engines. 


To provide immediate service for General Electric apparatus, more than 30 G-E 
Service Shops are placed strategically around the country. Four of these shops 
are currently handling aircraft gas turbine work; more can be adapted as re- 
quired. Skilled technicians provide rapid and complete repair and overhaul 


facilities. 





At an Air Force base, a G-E representative shows Air 
Force personnel some fine points of jet engine servicing. 
To back up this field training, formal G-E jet engine 
schools have been functioning since 1942. Courses are now 
presented in familiarization, overhaul, flight test engi- 


neering, and line maintenance. 





G-E service follows G-E equipment around the globe. 
from General Electric and North 
American Aviation Inc. in Korea discuss combat perform- 
ance of the G-E-powered, North American-built F-86 
Sabre. G-E aviation field service representatives cover 


Here, “tech reps” 


the vital spots in the world, are always available. 


For quality products and dependable service, call on the company 
that pioneered the aircraft gas turbine industry. Telephone your Gen- 
eral Electric aviation specialist or write General Electric Company, 


Schenectady 5, New York. 
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Getting top utilization from jet engines 
Here are a 
few of the means used by General Elec- 
tric to help the Air Force get maximum 
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industry, CAA Clash Over Stall Standards 


‘Obsolete’, say planemakers, airlines; ALPA chal- 


lenges increased cargoplane weights. 


By Wiuuam D. Perreautt 


HE aircraft industry, manufacturers 

and airlines alike, rolled out its 
big guns late last month for the battle 
of the stall characteristics of transport 
aircraft. Battle ground was the second 
annual review of airworthiness regu- 
lations staged by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in Washington, D. C. 

On hand were men like Lockheed’s 
Kelly Johnson, Convair’s Ben Howard, 
Eastern Air Lines’ Charlie Froesch, 
Pan American’s John Borger and Scott 
Flower, United’s W. W. Davies, Ameri- 
can’s Dan Beard, and a host of others. 
Also on hand were the association 
heads: AIA’s I. C. Peterson, ATA’s 
Al Dallas, ALPA’s T. G. Linnert. 


Industry resentment over the stall- 
warning requirements of Part 4b of 
Civil Air Regulations has been building 
up gradually. It reached its peak when 
delivery of the Douglas DC-6B was 
delayed and Douglas ultimately forced 
to resort to spoilers to meet require- 
ments which the industry consider ob- 
solete. 


In power-on stalls, the regulation 
states, the aircraft shall demonstrate 
uncontrollable pitch prior to uncon- 


trollable roll. With today’s transports, 
the industry claimed, the aircraft should 
never be required to demonstrate uncon- 
trollable pitch. In order to satisfy CAA’s 
certification requirements, based on this 
rule, the aircraft has to be flown in a 
nanner which is “extremely hazardous.” 


New Standard 


In a joint proposal, presented to the 
1eeting by Douglas Aircraft Company’s 
Warren Dickinson, the Aircraft In- 
ustries Association and Air Transport 
\ssociation proposed a new standard. 
[he heart of the proposal is a defini- 
ion of the stall condition which lists 
ypical indications of a stall: nose down 
itch, roll, marked loss of control 
ffectiveness, abrupt change in control 
orce or motion, characteristic buffeting, 
istinctive vibration of the pilot’s con- 
rols or other evidence adequate to 
ndicate that the stall is produced. 
While this is but one of 14 changes 
‘roposed in the short section dealing 
vith this subject, it would tend to eli- 
ninate the present complaint. As Con- 
air’s Ben Howard, who was instru- 
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mental in writing the original ruling, 
noted, the regulation as presently 
written assumes that an uncontrollable 
pitch or roll is the first positive indi- 
cation of the stall. This was true in 
relatively small aircraft but not in 
today’s transports. 

By way of illustration Howard 
pointed out that an aircraft of the di- 
mension and mass of the Navion 
would roll 60 degrees (roll violently) 
with the same excitation that would 
roll a DC-3 only 20 degrees and a 


DC-6 only 10 degrees. AIA/ATA’s 
definition of the stall simply states 
that the “stall refers to the condi- 


tion of an airplane in which it is 
operated at an angle of attack greater 
than the angle of attack of maximum 
lift. At this point, in stall demonstra- 
tions, there are positive warnings for 
the pilot. It is foolish, the industry 
claimed, to push the airplane further 
into the stall, by additional elevator 
control, and subject it to possible in- 
cipient spins simply to meet illogical 
regulatory requirements. 

CAA’s George Haldeman, chief of 
the Aircraft Division, urged that the 
longer fuselages, higher wing and 
power loadings and greater travel of 


the center of gravity on these new 
transports aggravate the stall condition 
and make the regulation more critical 
today than ever before. Haldeman, who 
has personally test flown many of the 
present-day transports during certifica- 
tion tests, was in an unusually good 
position to discuss the issue intelli- 
gently with the industry. 


Decisions Later 


Nevertheless, Haldeman, under the 
weight of industry pressure, conceded 
that with minor modifications CAA 
would be willing to accept the 
AIA/ATA proposal. No decisions are 
made during the annual review. De 
cisions are made by the Board’s staff 
after all sides have been heard and this 
will probably take until October or 
November. But the importance at- 
tached to this issue by the Board and 
CAA is evidenced by the presence of 
CAB member Joseph Adams and CAA 
deputy Administrator Fred Lee during 
this highly technical presentation and 
Adam’s promise of prompt action. The 
battle appears to have been waged 
successfully. 

Second only to the stall require- 
ments in industry interest during this 
review was the matter of aircraft cate 
gories. The cargo category is the most 
controversial of these. On ‘several oc- 
casions in the past the Aircraft Indus- 
tries Association has proposed that 
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A NEW PAINT DESIGN, developed by Lockheed, utilizes automotive-type enamel to 





protect metal and hide underwing smudge on Constellations equipped with jet stacks. 
The wide painted bands run across the wing aft of each engine. 
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Couns Radio Company is now giving demonstrations 
of a revolutionary new Flight Instrument System to air- 


‘ . 
line pilots and technical personnel from coast to coast. 


The purpose of the System, which has been under devel- 
opment and flight test for many months, is to give the 
pilot a clear pictorial presentation, on fewer instruments, 
of all the information he needs for precise ILS approach 
flying and en route navigation. Only four instruments are 
required in the basic flight group diagrammed above .. . 
the new Collins Approach Horizon, the Course Indicator, 
conventional altimeter and conventional air speed indicator. 


Although complete VHF navigation and instrument let- 
down information is supplied the pilot on only two in- 


l00— 


struments, there is no possible source of confusion. Rather, 
there is a quicker, easier perception of the aircraft's exact 
position with respect to the selected course, and easily 


followed steering directions for making good the course. 


Strong approval of the Collins Flight Instrument System 
has come from pilots to whom it has been demonstrated. 
For example, one said the System seemed “ . . . logical, 
easy to follow, and instilled confidence.” Another said, 
“You don’t have to keep looking back and forth between 
the ILS indicator and a separate gyro horizon.”’ Almost 
without exception the pilots feel that integration of more 
information on fewer instruments is less confusing, more 


readable. 
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Collins 
Course Indicator 


Collins 
Approach Horizon 


izon, pictured above, in addition to showing attitude, is an 

ent. It tells the pilot (1) he is steering the plane cor- 
y to arrive smoothly on course, or (2) he is on course and 
or (3) he is on course but flying in a manner that won't 
us on final approach this single instrument presents all 
y for making an accurate ILS letdown without bracketing 
or maneuvering violently to get on the runway after break- 


wr of the Approach Horizon operates much the same as a 
orizon. Pitch information is shown by the stylized wings 
lane in the center of the instrument, which move up or 
eof the aircraft is changed. 

formation with respect to the glideslope is obtained by 


of the pointer on the left in relation to the G. S. scale. 


mputed steering information for making good the localizer 
o the pilot by left or right deflection of the vertical pointer. 
course it is only necessary for the pilot to maneuver the 
pointer centered. Drift is automatically compensated for 
ito “crab” in order to keep the pointer centered. 


n may also be used to good advantage in flying 


ator provides the pilot with a clear picture of his position 
chosen course, just as though he could see his course 


FOR BETTER INS 


as a broad white line marked on the ground below. 


This single instrument presents to the pilot at a glance all the information 
which ordinarily must be assimilated by evaluating the readings of several 
other instruments, which the Course Indicator makes unnecessary. 


The aircraft's compass heading is displayed continuously against the lubber 
line at the top of the instrument. 


Displacement information with respect to a selected omnirange or localizer 
course is shown by the relative position of the small white airplane to the 


broad white bar which represents the course. 


To-From information with respect to an omnirange station appears as small 
white flags on the appropriate side of the indicator center. 


Thus, the Collins Flight Instrument System displays on these two instru- 
ments alone all necessary information for precise ILS approach flying: attitude, 
position and steering instruction. 


Adoption of the Collins Flight Instrument System will replace two of the 
instruments in the conventional flight panel and eliminate several others. 
This simplification of the panel reduces expense and maintenance, of course, 
but more important, presents to the pilot all the necessary information, more 
clearly, on fewer instruments, and in a manner that requires a minimum of 
interpretation. 


A booklet illustrating and describing the operation of the Collins Flight 
System is now available. We will be glad to mail you a copy on request. 
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cargo aircraft be permitted to operate 
with allowable gross weights 5% above 
their passenger carrying counterparts. 
This was previously debated and left 
for future developments. 

Now the matter of a cargo category 
was up for discussion once more. 
There is a strong industry feeling that 
a 5% allowable increase would accom- 
plish the desirable ends without a great 
new mass of engineering and opera- 
tional detail and certification tests. 
CAB and CAA appear to look on this 
matter as quite reasonable. Pilots, how- 
ever, as represented by the Air Line 
Pilots Association, are critical of any 
such proposal. As the operators ‘of 
these cargo category airplanes they 
would be the first to suffer from any 
deterioration in standards of safety. 


In the early stages of discussion 
Douglas’ Warren Dickinson stated flatly 
that there is no question that higher 
gross weights are going to reduce the 
level of safety. Dickinson urged that, 
like the pilot of a crop-dusting airplane, 
the pilot of the cargo plane would ad- 
mittedly have to accept the hazards of 
his occupation. 

This ruling, allowing a 5% increase 
in gross weights for cargo planes, would 
mean that a 100,000-pound passenger 
aircraft would be able to operate at 
105,000 pounds in cargo operation. 
W. B. Oswald of Douglas pointed out 
that the reduction in safety which 
ALPA feared was actually very slight. 
This 105,000 pound aircraft would 
lose only 75 feet per minute in its 
normal rate of climb, admittedly a 
small reduction. 


No Safety Reduction 


ALPA’s T. G. Linnert stressed that 
the pilots are not willing to accept 
further reductions in safety. Within 
reasonable limits ALPA is anxious to 
push developments which will aid the 
industry. As an example, Linnert said, 
ALPA members are flying cargo air- 
craft at weather minimums of 100- 
foot ceiling and %-mile visibility less 
than that required for passenger op- 
eration in some areas. This will event- 
ually pay off with passenger operations 
as well as cargo. 

Convair’s Ben Howard noted that, 
in accepting night pay and/or terrain 
pay, pilots are already accepting at 
least two levels of safety. Howard said 
that night pay was the direct result 
of the pilot’s rightful contention that 
night flying is more dangerous than 
day flights. This, it would seem, would 
set a precedent for pilot cooperation in 
the comparable matter of higher gross 
weights, Howard indicated. 

ALPA was also opposed to the sug- 
gestion that pilots in cargo planes be 
given reassurance relative to perform- 
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ance by being furnished with para- 
chutes. This suggestion was consid- 
ered “totally unacceptable.” 

There was one other prominent sug- 
gestion in the discussion of cargo cate- 
gories, that of G. A. Busch of Slick 
Airways. Busch proposed that Part 3 
of Civil Air Regulations be used as a 
framework for the development of a 
distinct and separate part for cargo 
category aircraft. This is based on the 
fact that single-engined aircraft are 
certificated under this Part and that 
the safety of persons and property on 
the ground, apparently the major con- 
cern of all including the pilots, would 
be no more endangered by cargo op- 
eration than by single-engine aircraft 
operation. 

Busch also pointed out that the DC-3 
for many years has been permitted to 
operate at 6.5% higher gross weights 
in all cargo operation than in passenger 
carrying flights while only recently the 
CAB had proposed to reduce the al- 





lowable gross weight of Curtiss-Wright | 
C-46’s operating in passenger carrying | 


operations by 4.8% almost immediately 
and later on by 10%. 
Topics Reviewed 


Some other topics actively discussed 
during the annual review: 


®An AIA proposal that CAB per- | 


mit certification of turbine engines for | 


civil use on the basis of satisfactory 
completion of the military 150-hour 
qualification test. 


® Temperature and humidity accoun- | 


tability was discussed with general 
agreement that these factors, particularly 
as applied to take-off performance, 
might be reassessed but with widely 
different views on the degree. ALPA 
and the Flight Engineers International 
favor full temperature and humidity ac- 
countability, using ambient conditions, 
CAA favors one-half 
using a value of 80% relative humidity 
up to a temperature of 74 degrees and 
a constant vapor pressure of .7 inches 
of mercury thereafter. ATA does not 


accountability, | 


favor any change in existing require- 


ments. 

* It was proposed that cargo aircraft 
not be required to carry landing flares. 
AIA claimed that it is virtually im- 
possible to seek out a landing area 
and make a landing in an airplane of 
the DC-6 size with flares alone and 


their elimination would also eliminate | 


the fire hazard associated with flares. 

* CAA’s proposal to require power- 
measuring devices (torquemeters) met 
with considerable industry objection. 
Industry representatives felt that torque- 
meters are not reliable and that main- 
tenance of power during engine operat- 
ing life is a problem related to general 
maintenance of airplanes and should 
be left to the operators. 





Lockheed 


SETS PACE 
IN CARGO FIELD 


Look to Lockheed for the 
first cargo transport designed 
purely for turbo-prop power. 
It’s the new L-206—answer to 
the U. S. Air Force request 
for greatly stepped-up range 
combined with speed, capac- 
ity and loadability. 

Designed in 5 months the 
L-206 was the competition 
winner among 5 manufactur- 
ers. Far exceeding minimum 
specifications, it features nu- 
merous Lockheed innova- 
tions: a new streamlined full- 
rear opening for air drops... 
a pressurized cabin . . . clean 
interior, free of interfering 
protuberances... uniform 
tie-down fittings . . . integral 
loading ramp. The L-206 will 
have power conveyors in its 
truck-high floor, only 45” off 
ground. 


What's going on at Lockheed? 
Lockheed will whack into a 
billion dollar backlog when 
production starts in the new- 
ly opened plant in Marietta, 
Ga., now being tooled for the 
B-47 jet bomber. In Burbank 
assembly lines are being 
mechanized once again for 
faster jet production. New 
employees are being hired at 
the rate of 550 per week. Ex- 
tensive plant expansion is 
now under way, including 
augmented facilities for ad- 
vanced research. 


What's being said about Lockheed? 


AMERICAN AVIATION, July 9, 1951: 
“Constellations are now earning 
C&S (Chicago & Southern Air 
Lines) over 14c per plane mile be- 
fore mail pay. Equipment reliabil- 
ity has been exceptional.” 

Aero Dicest, June, 1951: “The 
Constellation, even after 12 years 
of life, is not now nearing the end 
of its cycle but is only on the edge 
of a virtually new era. When a 
company can produce an airplane 
for which it has a backlog of fu- 
ture production of 139 (April 1) 
units after 12 years, you know that 
that company has accomplished a 
major miracle of technical fore- 
sight, and that is, without flattery, 
the accolade of the Lockheed Con- 
stellation, one of the truly great 
airplanes of aviation history.” 
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Extra Section 


By William D. Perreault 








HILE the Air Transport Association has officially frowned on “speed 

records” by scheduled airlines, feeling that it detracted from the industry's 
stature, several airlines have ignored ATA recommendations and continued to 
advertise their new records. At the annual meeting of the Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale in Brussels conditions for airline point to point speed records have 
been established. The course may be between any two recognized airports used 
by the regular airlines, with a minimum distance of 124.28 miles, and with 
timing from officially registered take-off to officially registered landing. The com- 
pany and pilot will be considered holders of the record. 


In his paper on terminal building area requirements W. E. Hollan, 
executive vice president with Slick Airways, had some interesting com- 
ments on the cost of ice formation on aircraft during ground operations. 
Last winter, de-icing delays cost Slick 235 hours’ flight time of $129.05 
common carrier revenue per hour. Hollan feels that hangar provisions 
which would provide 80 to 90-degree heat for de-icing over a 30-minute 
period could cut six to eight hours from de-icing delays and would be 
worth $250-$300 to the carrier in cases of heavy ice. Someone with an eye 
for a fast buck might look this thought over carefully. 


And from MATS some interesting statistics on military crash landings: 
Analysis of 20 crash landings of B-25’s indicated that persons in the rear of the 
wing leading edge are 7 times less likely to die and 3 times less likely to have 
serious injury. And of 245 crash studies, in only 13 of 607 cases of burns and 
injuries were burns the primary cause of death. 504 of the 554 deaths were due to 
fatal crushing injuries to the head and trunk with cremation secondary to the 
injuries. The moral: Prevention of crushing injuries, by such devices as rearward 
facing seats, is 40 times as important as fire prevention itself in eliminating pas- 
senger deaths in accidents involving fire. 


Advertising we could do without: Headline on a United Press story 
out of Minneapolis in the “Cleveland Press,” relating to the sale of 
eight Martin 2-0-2’s by Northwest Airlines: “Airline Sells Planes Fol- 
lowing Five Crashes.” 

. 


Goodyear’s Aviation Products Division has come up with an interesting deal 
with its “Trace” dye. “Trace” is added to regular hydraulic fluid, two ounces 
to the gallon, meeting either AN-O-366 or AC-3580 specifications. In the event 
of a leak “Trace” leaves a readily distinguishable red film which remains until 
removed. It should be a boon to trouble shooting leaking hydraulic systems. 
Goodyear has recently completed extensive tests in the Convair Liner with “Trace” 
and found it perfectly compatible with other system components. Even with heavy 
concentrations of the dye, five ounces per gallon, no corrosion or other detri- 
mental effects were observed after keeping units submerged in “Trace” for 58 
days. 


We like to think the trade press is an effective means of bringing 
news of current developments to the thousands in the industry who can- 
not be on hand for these events. Industry generally recognizes this and 
acts accordingly. Sometimes our government aviation agencies ignore it. 
The press is excluded from certain meetings and the results handed out 
in watered down and meaningless releases. So it is that we send bouquets 
to CAB’s John Chamberlain and staff for keeping the trade press in 
mind when setting up the annual review of airworthiness here in 
Washington. 
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Technical 
Literature 





TIE-DOWN EQUIPMENT: A four- 
page folder describing the Brown-Line 
of material tie-down equipment includ- 
ing Weblock cargo straps and hardware, 
cargo nets and related items is avail- 
able from Gordon D. Brown and As- 
sociates, 407K Commercial Center St., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


NYLON-INSULATED TERMINALS: 
An easy guide for selection of nylon- 
insulated terminals for conductors from 
AN-22 through AN-2/0 is provided in 
a new Burndy Technical Bulletin, No. 
51Y3, available from Burndy Engineer- 
ing Co., Inc., New York 54, N. Y. 

CIRCUIT BREAKERS: A _12-page 
catalog covering a complete line of fully 
magnetic, non-thermal circuit breakers 


and including operating principles, 
engineering data, etc., is available from 
The Heinemann Electric Company, 


Trenton, New Jersey. 


PLUMBING IDENTIFICATION: An 
eight-color information sheet showing 
official Air Force-Navy standard 
identification codes for aircraft pipe 
lines is available free from Topflight 
Tape Company, 116 East Market St. 
York, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL FITTINGS: A _ com- 
plete line of solderless wire connectors, 
cable and conduit fittings and wiring 
devices are described in a 12-page book- 
let (Catalog 1050) being circulated by 
Buchanan Electrical Products, Corp., 
Hillside, New Jersey. 

TAPE RECORDERS: A series of long- 
play reference tape recording-playback 
instruments are described in a new 12- 
page catalog being distributed by Amp- 
lifier Corp. of America, 396-37 Broad- 
way, New York 12, N. Y. 

DRILLING MACHINE: A new Wales 
drilling machine for precision layout, 
drilling and reaming of holes, handling 
materials up to 36 inches in width, is 
described in an eight-page catalog avail- 
able from Wales-Strippit Corp., 34 
Payne Ave., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


LIQUID HANDLING EQUIPMENT: 
The complete Bowser line of liquid 
handling equipment, including filters; 
fueling, lubrication, metering and pump- 
ing equipment; is cataloged in a booklet 
titled “1001 Ways” available from 
Bowser, Inc., Fort Wayne 2, Indiana. 


PACKAGED POWER: Methods of ob- 
taining electric power equipment for 
quick expansion without resorting to 
piecemeal components are described in 
a 24-page bulletin (GEA-5600) available 
from General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, New York. 


FORCE INDICATOR: A series of 12 
force indicators for use in design, re- 
search, production and inspection while 
measuring compressive loads; tensile, 
friction, spring and torque loads and 
related operations has been prepared 
by Hunter Spring Company, Lansdale, 
Pa. 


MECHANICAL FOAM: A liquid-type 
mechanical foam for extinguishing polar 
solvent or petroleum fires is discussed 
in a bulletin on Aer-O-Foam “99” 
available from National Foam System, 
Inc., West Chester, Pa. 
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New Products 








A new generator control system be- 
ing marketed by Jack & Heintz for 
28-volt direct current power features 
a carbon pile voltage regulator, reverse- 
current relay, overvoltage relay and 
generator and feeder ground fault pro- 
tection. All components, except the 
main line contactor and current relay 
are mounted on a quickly removable, 
plug-in control panel which fits a 
standard radio rack. Designed with 
special attention to heat transfer prob- 
lems, the voltage regulator will dissi- 
pate 90 watts continuously at 50,000 
feet altitude without blast cooling. Dif- 
ferential voltage and reverse current 
control is provided with a differential 
voltage relay having coils capable of 
withstanding full line voltage and the 
voltage of a reversed generator, thus 
eliminating one polarized voltage re- 
lay from the system. Differential volt- 
age of between 5 and .6 volts will 
bring the generator on the line. Gen- 
erator reversals are prevented by a 400- 
ohm booster resistor. 

Address: Jack & Heintz, Inc., 17600 
Broadway, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 





Hydraulic Filters 


series of four new filters for air- 


crait hydraulic systéms, capable of 
handling operating pressures of 3,000 
pounds per square inch, has been de- 
veloped by Purolator Products, Inc. 
Made of aluminum bar stock, and 
mecting all operating, test and burst 
pressure requirements, the Purolator 
filters feature stronger housings and 
elements for use in systems where 
pressure pulsations occur. Designated 
the series PR-401-2, PR-403-2, PR-406-2 
and PR-412-7, the new units have the 


> 
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following capacities: ¥, gallon per min- 
ute, 3 g.p.m., 6 g.p.m., and 12 g.p.m. 
Porosity of the resin-impregnated cel- 
lulose element is precontrolled at 5-10 
microns and pressure differential at 
rated flow is less than 10 pounds per 
square inch. Relief valves are set at 
50. p.s.i. 

Address: Purolator 
Rahway, New Jersey. 


Products, Inc., 


Plastic Caps 

A series of plastic caps which snap 
onto grease fittings to prevent foreign 
matter from damaging bearings has 
been placed on the market by Van 
Dusen Aircraft Supplies. Known as 
Pro-Kaps, the caps are available in 
white, red and blue in three different 
sizes to fit all sizes of fittings common- 
ly used in aircraft applications. Pro- 
Kaps snap on and off readily and can 
be used repeatedly. 

Address: Van Dusen Aircraft Sup- 
plies, Teterboro Air Terminal, Teter- 
boro, N. J. 





Avigator, Jr. 


A lightweight VHF receiver and set 
for private flyers has been introduced 
by Mitchell Industries. Weighing 22 
pounds and 11 ounces with omni, or 10 
pounds 5 ounces without, the Mitchell 
Avigator, Jr. costs $307.21 including tax 
with omni and installation kit extra. 
Features a six channel VHF transmitter, 
delivered complete with two standard 
crystals (122.1 for range stations and 
122.5 for towers) and a tunable static- 
free receiver with venier control. “Uni- 
com” or other frequencies can be added 
without removing the set from the 
plane. Output with headphones is 300 
miliwatts or with loudspeaker 4 watts. 
Transmitter range is 150 miles at 2 
watts. The omni-indicator is mounted 
with the Avigator and requires no “to- 
from” indicator. Easily converted to 
110 volts, 60 cycle operation. 

Address: Mitchell Industries, Camp 
Wolters, Mineral Wells, Texas. 
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Micro Switch 


A new series of small size type “LA” 
sealed precision snap-action switch as 
semblies for use in exposed locations 
has been announced by Micro Switch. 
The new switch, designed especially 
for switching of direct current cir- 
cuits in aircraft, uses a diecast alum- 
imum housing anodized, impregnated 
and painted inside and out with a 
protective coating of zinc chromate 
primer. Synthetic “O” rings are used 
to seal the cover and shaft openings. 
Two single-pole double-tthrow Micro 
type V3 switches are used with nearly 
simultaneous actuation, providing a 
variation of double-pole double throw 
circuit control. DC ratings range from 
30 volts d.c. and 10 amps at sea level 
to 30 volts and 6 amps at 50,000 feet. 


AC ratings range from 125-250 volts at 
10 amps. Type ILAI has a plunger type 
actuator while “LAI has a rotating type 
of actuating shaft adjustable to any of 
36 positions. 

Address: Micro Switch, Freeport, Ill. 


en te | 





Access Latch 

A heavy-duty access latch designed 
for flap panels in such applications as 
aircraft cargo doors, radomes, armament 
compartments, etc., has been placed 
on the market by Simmonds Aero- 
cessories, Inc. This toggle-type latch 
features positive-locking and flush fit 
and consists of two basic units: a hous- 
ing and a toggle assembly. Weighing 
less than 3.5 ounces, the Simmonds 
access latch is designed to carry up to 
2700 pounds breaking load in tension 
and 5,000 pounds in shear. Bulletin No. 
AD-301 contains complete details. 

Address: Simmonds  Aerocessories, 
Inc., Tarrytown, New York. 
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Top to Bottom: Boeing KC-97A (Flying Tanker) + Convair 8-36 (Bomber) - Boeing (-97 (Stratofreighter) - Douglas C-124 (Globemaster) + Boeing 8-50 (Superfortress) + Fairchild C-119 (Packe 
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Wasp Majors Play a Vital Part 
in American Air Power 


%& THEY May NEVER fly together in formation, but 
the airplanes shown here form a major step in achiev- 
ing America’s goal—complete air supremacy. 


HERE ARE the Air Force’s long range and medium 
range bombers—flying hospital planes—huge troop 
transports— flying tankers—and cargo aircraft. 
EACH EXEMPLIFIES how U. S. manufacturers have 
met the challenge of this country’s need for aircraft 
with greater power . . . greater capacity . . . and 
greater performance. 

ALL OF THEM have been delivered in quantities or 
are on order—right now—and all are going a long 
way toward strengthening American air power. 


AND ALL WERE BUILT around the Pratt & Whitney 
Wasp Major engine—the most powerful piston en- 
gine in the world. 

RUT THAT POWERHOUSE didn’t “‘just happen’”’ to be 
ready. 
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IT was first conceived on Pratt & Whitney’s draw- 
ing boards m 1940—eleven years ago. It was test 
flown in 1942. But ahead lay a long program of 
further development and test until it had been thor- 
oughly proved and was ready for quantity produc- 
tion. All told, hundreds of thousands of man hours 
and more than $40,000,000 have been spent on the 
design and development of the Wasp Major. 


BuT ALL the years of work have been worth it. The 
Wasp Major’s original rating of 3,000 horsepower 
has now been increased to 3,800 . . . and it is playing 
such an important part in our defense program that 
the Ford Motor Company is well along toward pro- 
ducing the Wasp Major under license to supplement 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s own expanded output. 


MEANWHILE, Pratt & Whitney is continuing to de- 
velop and produce other outstanding types of piston, 
turbo-jet and turbo-prop power plants to meet the 
present and future requirements of our Armed Forces. 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF 
UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 











Among Local 


Service Lines 





At the suggestion of several local serv- 
ice airlines AMERICAN AVIATION is initi- 
ating this feature as a clearing house for 
ideas which various operators are using 
to simplify maintenance, improve serv- 
ice or cut costs. Each month operators 
are being asked to contribute their ideas 
on a questionnaire provided by AMER- 
ican Aviation. No set style will be used. 
The information will be published as 
soon as possible after receipt with the 
length and detail of each item dependent 
on the material submitted. We trust this 
information will be of service to all 


operators.—Ed. 
a 


All American Airways has success- 
fully modified the cowl flaps on its 
Pratt & Whitney R-1830 engines on the 
DC-3’s to minimize vibration and ex- 
tend service life of the flaps from about 
300 hours to well over 1200 hours. This 
dampening device consists of three basic 


RING COWL WITH FLAP VIBRATION DAMPENER 
etare view 





items: .125 diameter piano wire, a single 
piece micarta block 1 inch by 14 inches 
by % inch in size and another split 
block of the same dimensions. Both 
blocks have mounting screw holes on 
each end running the depth of the end 
which is one inch deep. At right angles 
to these mounting holes, in the solid 
micarta block, is a number 29 drill hole. 
Ten of these blocks are used. The split 
block is split at right angles to the 
mounting holes and a number 31 drill 
hole is drilled through the center of the 
block in the same manner as with the 
solid block. Four of the split blocks are 
used, 

In operation the split block is used to 
clamp a single strand of piano wire 
which is long enough to cross the flap 
sections of each cowl section—bottom, 
two sides and top. Two 1% inch by 
10-32 button head machine screws and 
10-32 lock nuts are used to mount the 
micarta blocks to each flap shingle. With 
the piano wire slid through all the 


40 


blocks in each main section of flap, the 
wire is locked in place by the crimping 
action on the split block but the wire 
slides freely through the other blocks 
in such a way that any vibration is 
readily dampened out. 

. 


Frontier Airlines has modified the tail 
wheel grease seal on the DC-3 to pre- 
vent dirt and water getting into the 





Bearing Retainers 
Space: Snap Ring 


Retainers must clamp U cup at 
this point all the way around 
to prevent turning of retainer 
and/or U cup. This can be 
accomplished by dishing the 
the retainers. 


bearing, a matter which had been giving 
considerable trouble. Modification (see 
drawing) called for installing a rubber 
U-cup seal to replace the felt one. Re- 
sult has meant more than doubling the 
time between wheel pulls—increased 
from 300 hours to over 600 hours. 


e 
Empire Air Lines has changed from 
linen head rest covers to “Firestone 
Velon” saving a minimum of $90 per 
month in laundry and related expense. 
Passenger reaction has been good. 
oe 


Robinson Air Lines has a service test 
in progress to operate Pesco Model 211 
vacuum pumps to 2,000 hours between 
overhauls with disassembly and cleaning 
accomplished every 500 hours. Since 
starting this 500 hour desludging pro- 
gram RAL has cut parts replacement 
during overhaul considerably. 

Another airline, not identified on the 
questionnaire, has been successful in 
cutting the time required to charge oil 
pressure gage lines by disconnecting the 
cowl flap line on the side to be charged 
at the fire wall, then disconnecting the 
oil pressure gage line at the engine. 
Oil pressure gage line is connected to 
cowl flap fitting on the firewall. 

Mechanic then removes the oil pres- 
sure gage line and holds it over a suit- 
able container while cautiously opening 
or closing the cowl flap selector until 
air-free flow of fluid is observed. Then 
the cowl selector is put in “off” position 
and the gage reinstalled. Reconnect lines 
as required. Tools needed: 9/16” open 
end wrench, screw driver and one quart 
container. 


‘Lack of Training’ 
Blamed for Accident 


Probable cause of the Eastern Air 
Lines accident at Imeson Airport, 
Jacksonville, Fla., on October 10, 1950, 
in which the left landing gear of a 
Lockheed Constellation retracted dur. 
ing landing, has been cited by CAB 
as “the unsuccessful attempt of the 
crew to lock the landing gear manually, 
due wo lack of training in the opera- 
tion of the emergency hydraulic sys- 
tem.” 

Although the aircraft was substantial- 
ly damaged, the right wing being rup 
tured inboard of the No. 3 engine 
nacelle and no one was injured. 


As the landing gear was extended in 
the turn from base leg to final ap 
proach, the cockpit gear warning lights 
indicated the left main landing gear 
was not in the down and locked posi- 
tion. The approach was discontinued 
and the landing gear was retracted. 
Circling east of the airport, the pilot 
made repeated efforts to lock the gear 
in the down position without success. 
When the airplane was flown at low 
altitude past the control tower, it ap- 
peared to the tower operator that both 
landing gears were fully extended. 

Actuation of the hydraulic hand 
pump for approximately three to five 
minutes failed to bring indication that 
the gear was down and locked. Using 
a normal approach, the pilot landed 
the airplane with left gear unlocked. 
Immediately following landing, the left 
gear slowly retracted, and the airplane 
swerved to the left. 


Gear Didn't Extend 


The Board determined that the gear 
failed to extend using normal proced- 
ures because of the failure of the down 
lock down line brought about by the 
excessive and repeated torquing of the 
coupling nut. Although the manv- 
facturer recommended using a torque 
wrench and approved torque on this 
coupling, EAL did not follow this 
procedure, the Board reported. Since 
then, EAL has changed this line from 
52S material to Everdur, a_ sturdier 
metal. 

Possible failure of the secondary hy- 
draulic system is provided for by use 
of an emergency hydraulic system. At 
tempts to lock the gear down by means 
of the manually-operated system failed, 
the report states, “because of lack of 
familiarity with the emergency hy- 
draulic system.” 

Since this accident, EAL has issued 
bulletins covering the operation of the 
emergency system for extending and 
locking the gear, has required all pilots 
actually to perform the procedure. 
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or a Watchmaker’s Skill! 


Whether you want to raise the heaviest landing 
gear or exercise the most precise positioning control, 
Breeze actuators can meet your exact requirements. 
A pioneer in actuator design, Breeze has the engi- 
neering experience, the production capacity and skill 
to solve problems quickly, to meet your delivery 
schedules. So whatever you want to push, pull, raise, 
lower, hold, release, twist or otherwise control, it 
pays to talk actuators with Breeze. 


WRITE TODAY ovtlining your contro! problem; or submit 
j your sketches. Our engineers will gladly assist you. 


BREEZE 


Electrical and Hydraulic 


ACTUATORS & CONTROLS 


BREEZE CORPORATIONS, INC. 
41 South Sixth Street Newark, New Jersey 
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Aero-Seal Vibrafion- Flexible conduit and ig- 
Proof Hose Clamps nition assemblies. 





Multiple contact connec- Job engineered, welded- 


tors to meet government diaphragm bellows. 
specifications. 





Breeze rotary actuator releases twenty 500 Ib. 
paratainers from Fairchild Packet in 10 seconds. 
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HERTZ and only HERTZ can offer all the advantages of the 





Driving their own cars, travel- 
ing between cities, Ameri- 
cans covered over 500 billion 
passenger miles last year! A 

large number of these drove long distances 

not because they wished to, but simply because they 
wanted and needed cars at their destinations. 


In a short time thousands of car owners have 
been diverted to plane travel from long distance 
driving by the Plane-Auto Travel Plan... which 
is a plan of co-operation by the Hertz Driv-Ur-Self 
System and air lines. And no wonder, when you 
realize that now travelers can reserve a new car 
from Hertz before they leave home in over 500 
cities throughout the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain, Mexico and Hawaii, and be sure that the 
car will meet them at the airport, if desired, filled 
with gas and oil, properly insured, all ready to go! 
And at surprising low rates. 

Hertz ...and only Hertz... tells the traveling 
public the advantages of the Plane-Auto Travel 
Plan thru national advertising in such leading 
magazines as the Saturday Evening Post, Life, 
Collier’s, Holiday, Esquire, Time, Newsweek, and 
U. S. News & World Report. 


HERTZ Driv-Ur-Se/f SYSTEM 


218 South Wabash Avenue ~- Chicago 4, Illinois 


PLANE-AUTO TRAVEL PLAN 


Are you telling your customers about this great 
traffic-building plan? At every counter, have you 
a counter display? If not, send for them now, they 
are free, they will help you to sell your passengers, 
and render a worth-while service. That the great 
traveling public wants this service has been proved 
... proved by ever-increasing interest, ever- 
increasing use of the Plane-Auto Travel Plan. 


Hertz Services At Airports 


So successful has the Plane-Auto Travel Plan 
proved that Hertz now has service right at the 
airports in 80 cities and meets planes on advance 
reservations in all other Hertz cities. Remember, 
you can reserve cars from Hertz—and only Hertz 
—in more than 500 cities including virtually all 
pleasure resort areas, throughout the U.S., Canada, 
Great Britain, Mexico and Hawaii! So, to increase 
your air line revenue, advertise, promote, sell the 
Plane-Auto Travel Plan. Write for further infor- 
mation, or materials you may need. Get your share 
of this growing business. 
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TWA, PAA Again Vie for Atlantic Routes 


Trans World pushes 


‘Area Competition’ idea; 


Pan Am urges retention of status quo. 


By Wim V. Henzey 


OW TO slice the $100 million 

melon available annually to U. S. 
airlines in the trans-Atlantic held after 
July 4, 1952, has been put up to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board by Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways and Trans World 
Airlines. 

In recent applications, both lines 
urged renewal of temporary certificates, 
slated to expire next July, with TWA 
pressing for a return to the concept 
of “area competition” on a permanent 
basis and Pan Am simply requesting 
renewal on either a permanent or tempo- 
rary basis. 

Only a year has passed since these 
same two lines locked in a bitter battle 
over Pan Am’s absorption of American 
Overseas Airlines. Yet the new applica- 
tions set the stage for another major 
encounter which could result in a 
drastic shake-up of trans-Atlantic routes. 

Initially, CAB will hold public hear- 
ings, either late this year or early next, 
to be followed by a tentative Board 
decision and then a final decision by 
the President of the United States. 
Three alternatives are available to CAB 
and the President: 

* Retain Pan Am and TWA in the 
trans-Atlantic field, with or without 
route adjustments; 

* Retain only one American operator 
in the field; or 

* Expand the number of operators by 
uthorizing additional carriers. 


Presently, Pan American and TWA 
share the U. S.European market with 
ne foreign airlines. Through 1950, 
however, the two major U. S. lines aver- 
ed approximately 60% participation 
the total market. 


U.S. Lines Gain 


This year, through July, both have 
»wn substantial trafic gains and, 
). rring an unforeseen decline in second- 
lt trafic, will greatly exceed last 
ur’s trafhe volume. 


— -_—ee ve 


\s an example, Pan Am, during the 

fi st seven months this year reported 
00 more gateway-to-gateway pas- 
sagers over joint PAA/AOA routes 
!an during the same period last year 
er its routes alone. TWA, for the first 
months this year, showed over a 
100 increase over the same _ period 
t year. Greater gains have been made 
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when trafic beyond the gateways is 
included. 

For the past three years, total revenue 
accruing to U. S. trans-Atlantic lines, 
has exceeded $100 million a year, in- 
cluding mail pay, with the greatest bulk 
coming from passenger revenues and 
the greatest share going to Pan Ameri 
can. However, TWA, which was getting 
about three out of every ten dollars 
teken in Atlantic operations by U. S. 
lines in 1947, increased it to four out 
of every ten in 1950. 

In the new case before CAB, TWA 
will seek to improve its position in the 
Atlantic which it claims was not helped 
by the Pan Am/American Overseas 
merger last year. 

Under its proposal to CAB, TWA 
urged, along with permanent status for 
its certificate, major route adjustments, 
most significant of which would see 
Pan American forfeit its rights to Paris 
and Rome, acquired in the controversial 
merger case at the direction of President 
Truman. 

TWA also suggested separation of 
Pan Am’s and its European and Middle 
East operations roughly into a northern 
route for Pan Am and a southern route 
for TWA. This would necessitate trans 
fer to TWA of Pan American’s author- 
ity to operate beyond Lisbon to Barce 
lona, Marseille and Rome. 

TWA _ would then have 
one route entering Europe through 
Shannon and another through the 
Azores and Lisbon. Rome would be the 


Basically, 








LARGEST WINDOWS in any U. S. trans- 
port are claimed for the Lockheed L-1049 
Super Constellation. The Sierracin win- 
dows, made by Sierra Products Co., of 
Los Angeles, are 16x18 inches in size 
and rectangular in shape, instead of oval 
as in earlier models. Area is said to be 
increased by 85%. 


first junction point, while an alternate 
southern leg through Casablanca, 
Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and Bengasi 
would join the basic route at Cairo. 

This would continue then as one 
segment through such points as 
Jerusalem, Basra, Kuwait, Dhahran, 
Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta, Hong Kong, 
Shanghai and Tokyo. At Tokyo, the 
line would connect with Northwest Air- 
lines for a two-carrier round-the-world 
route, 


‘Area Competition’ 


The TWA plan, termed the “area 
competition” concept, would have TWA 
and Pan American providing joint serv- 
ice to only four European points— 
Shannon, London, Frankfurt and Lis- 
bon. Beyond Europe, the two lines 
would meet only at Karachi, Calcutta, 
Hong Kong, Shanghai and Tokyo. 

Pan American owns two permanent 
routes across the Atlantic; one via 
Gander and Shannon, the other via the 
Azores and Lisbon. The certificate it 
inherited from American Overseas, how- 
ever, via Iceland and the Scandinavian 
countries, is temporary, as are various 
segments bevond London in the north 
and Marseille, in the south, and a 
“through” route to Far East points. 

Without reference to participation by 
TWA in the trans-Atlantic picture, Pan 
American asked renewal of all tempo- 
rary certificates held by it for the area 
involved. It also asked that a Lisbon- 
Dakar operation, now permitted by CAB 
exemption, be made a certificated oper- 
ation, and that proposed service from 
the Azores to Casablanca and Dakar 
be authorized. 

There is no indication that Pan Ameri- 
can is willing to surrender its rights to 
Rome and Paris, however, as suggested 
by TWA. As part of President Truman’s 
report on the merger case last year, 
when he reversed an original CAB de- 
cision, he specified the points as two, 
along with London and Frankfurt, re- 
quiring competitive services by Ameri- 
can lines. And the President’s recom- 
mendation, along these lines at least, 
will play an important part in Pan 
Am’s procedural battle before CAB. 

Basically, these are the proposals 
which will be weighed when procedural 
steps get underway before CAB, sub- 
ject, of course, to any amendments that 
may be filed in the interim. 

However, if it should be decided to 
add one or more carriers to the field, 
the issues could become much more 
complex and the results more drastic. 
For example, there has been pending 
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for some time a Board and Presidential 
decision on applications of Seaboard & 
Western Airlines and Transocean Air 
Lines for trans-Atlantic all-cargo cer- 
tificates. 

Conceivably, these decisions could be 
held up in order to permit evaluation 
of the over-all trans-Atlantic picture 
from the U. S. viewpoint. Also, there 
remains the possibility that additional 
airlines will apply for trans-Atlantic 
rights. 

On the other hand, if the highly con- 
troversial “chosen instrument” theory 
should be adopted, assuming necessary 
legislation were available, there would 
obviously be radical changes in the en- 
tire picture. Presently, however, there 
is nothing to indicate that the theory 
which would see one airline represent- 
ing this country in foreign fields is an 
immediate possibility and the idea, for 
the time being at least, must be rele- 
gated to a secondary position. Largely, 
such a theory entails political considera- 
tions and factors far beyond the normal 
scope of a CAB proceeding. 

For all practical purposes, therefore, 
the coming battle will be a revival of 
the Pan Am-TWA feud of last year and 
the year before. 


CAB Calendar 


Sept. 6—(Docket 3153) Oral argument 
before the Board in Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines Service to Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela, Case. 10 a. m., Room 
5042, Commerce Bldg., Washington. 

Sept. 10—(Docket 4835) Hearing in 
Capital Airlines Chicago-Milwaukee- 
Twin Cities All-Cargo Route Authori- 
zation. Tentative. Examiner Curtis C. 








Henderson. 
Sept. 10—(Docket 3910) Hearing in 
Trans-National Airlines Individual 


Exemption Case. Tentative. Examiner 
Barron Fredricks. 

Sept. 10—(Docket 4762 et al.) Hearing 
resumed in Piedmont Aviation Certif- 
icate Renewal Case. 10 a. m., Con- 
ference Room “A” Department Audi- 
torilum, Washington. Examiner Ferd- 
inand D. Moran. 


| Sept. 10—(Docket 4228 et al.) Oral argu- 


ment in Philadelphia Trans-Atlantic 
Service Case (TWA and Pan Ameri- 
can). 10 a. m., Room 5042, Commerce 
Bldg., Washington. 

Sept. 11—(Docket 4863) Hearing in Chi- 
cago-Mexico City Interchange Case 
(Pan American World Airways and 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines). 
Tentative. Examiner William F. Cus- 
ick. 

Sept. 13—(Docket 4161) Oral argument 
before the Board in Trans-American 
Airways Revocation Proceeding. 10 
a. m., Room 5042, Commerce Bldg. 
Washington. Postponed from July 31. 

Sept. 17— (Docket 1102 et al.) Oral argu- 
ment before the Board in Reopened 
Southern Service to West Case. 10 4. 
m., Room 5042, Commerce Bldg. 
Washington. 

Sept. 17—(Docket 4850) Hearing in New 
York-Chicago Cartage Rate Investi- 
gation. Tentative. Examiner J. Ear! 
Cox. 
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Airline Commentary 





By Eric Bramley 





— ADAMS, of Burke Dowling Adams advertising agency, has devised a 
new game. He tells the following story and wants you to guess what the 
people are talking about: 

The senior ticket agent said, “Well, boys, you can credit me with a 
MAD-MAN and a HAM-FAT today.” 

“That’s nothing,” said the junior agent. “I had a DAM-HOT, DUG-PIT 
and ADD-OIL.” 

Bess, the stewardess, remarked, “I’ve had a OAK-HUT, MOB-ROW, 
SEA-BAG and TOP-LIT so far this week.” 

“I hate to break up this charming game,” said a mild-looking passenger 
at the counter, “but could you fix me up for FAR-END?” 

Before reading further, can you guess what’s going on? The answer is that 
on a recent flight Bob was browsing through the domestic and international city 
codes in Official Airline Guide. The senior agent, he says, was claiming a Madrid- 
Milan passenger and another from Hamburg to Fresno. The junior agent said he 
had handled one from Damascus to Hot Springs, and others Douglas-Pittsburgh, 
Addis Ababa-Oil City. Bess was talking about Oakland-Hutchinson, Mobile-Ros- 
well, Seattle-Barranquilla, and Topeka-Little Rock. The passenger wanted Fargo- 
Enid. 

Some of the routings are highly unlikely, but it’s amusing. Any more 


entries? 
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We congratulate United Air Lines News, the company’s house- 
organ, on reaching its 20th anniversary. The first issue was published in 
mid-1931 at the time National Air Transport, Boeing Air Transport, 
Pacific Air Transport and Varney Air Transport were consolidated into 
UAL. There have been some 240 issues since that time, which must furnish 
quite a history of the growth of an airline. 

Interesting sidelights: First editor of the News was Harold Crary, 
now vice president-sales; second editor was Bob Johnson, now vice presi- 
dent and assistant to the president. In addition to the merger story, the 
first issue’s headlines included, “Heat Wave Proves Boon to Air Travel,” 
“Western Union Will Sell United Air Lines Tickets,” and “United Air 
Lines to Fly Five Million Night Miles.” 


Airline personnel will be interested in a recently-formed club. It’s the Air- 
line Club of Montreal, said to be the largest airline club in the world. It has 450 
members and charges $15 a year dues. Eligible are all airline employes plus 
employes of IATA and ICAO—no manufacturers or others. There are over 
4,750 potential members in the Montreal area. A member must earn the major 
part of his income from aviation. 

The club recently leased 3,800 sq. ft. of space at 1226 St. Catherine St. and 
the quarters are already open. Members chipped in and did the painting and 
some of the renovating. It’s open 10 a. m. to 2 a. m. seven days a week. The 
quarters include a bar (probably restaurant facilities later), dance hall, tariff 
and legal library, office for visitors, and lounge. 

Officers are Johnny Mack, Colonial Airlines, president; H. T. Finleyson, 
Trans-Canada, vice president; Lorraine Anderson, Colonial, secretary; Don Weldon, 
TCA, treasurer. 

Board of directors includes Jean Sainmsot, Air France; Claude Bernard, 
BOAC; Walter Palham, KLM; Bob Hutchinson, Northeast; Wally Brown, Cana- 
dian Pacific; Frank Clark, Colonial; Tom Nellas, TCA; Ron Sullivan, ICAO, 
and there’s one vacancy for IATA. 

Sounds like a good model for clubs elsewhere. 
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‘Novel Restrictions’ 
in Cubana Award 


Civil Aeronautics Board awarded a 
three-year foreign air carrier permit to 
Compania Cubana de Aviacion, S.A., 
for direct Havana-New York opera- 
tions. And in view of Pan American 
World Airways’ 42% stockholds in 
Cubana, CAB outlined a “novel” set of 
restrictions to divorce operations of the 
two companies and to apply in future 
cases where a U. S. line has holdings 
in foreign carriers. 

Backed by the Cuban Government, 
Cubana was one of three airlines from 
that country seeking the New York 
authorization. Other applicants were 
Aerovias “Q” and Expreso Aereo Inter- 
Americano. Previously, a Board ex- 
aminer had recommended a five-year 
permit for Cubana and divestiture by 
Pan American of its holdings in the 
Cuban line. 

But CAB indicated that immediate 
compulsory divestiture might endanger 
Pan American’s investment. Instead, 
noting the “gradual decline” in Pan 
Am’s holdings in Cubana, CAB made 
the route award in contemplation of 
a continued decline in such holdings. 

The self-described “novel restrictions” 
imposed by CAB to keep separate the 
operations of Pan Am and Cubana, 
provide that: 

1. Cubana shall not in its advertising 
(including the insignia on its aircraft) 
or its public relations, publicity, sched- 
uling, or otherwise, disclose any re- 
lationship (other than the general 
agency relationship) existing between it 
and Pan American; and 

2. Neither line shall act as agent for 
nor employ the other for the sale of 
tickets, the acceptance and delivery of 
air cargo shipments, solicitation of traffic 
or the furnishing of ticket office and 
reservation facilities. 





Airline People 





ADMINISTRATIVE 





Anderson Bolton 


Col. B. L. Anderson has been named 
vice president of Philippine Air Lines. 
He succeeds E. T. Bolton who will con- 
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ue as V.p.-dir. and as airline advisor 
with headquarters in San Francisco. 

Walter Sternberg, v.p.-sales of Na- 
tional, has been proposed for ‘election 
as a director. 

Frank N. Buttomer elected v.p.-traffic 
and sales for Wisconsin Central. 

W. A. Glassford named superintendent 
of United Air Lines’ employee sugges- 
tion board at Denver. 


TRAFFIC & SALES 


Carl B. Leidersdorf, Karl A. Muench 
and Phil Brown appointed as ass’t supts. 
of P&C for American. 


Charles N. Biondi has become general 
traffic and sales manager for Philippine 
Air Lines. He was formerly regional 
traffic and sales mgr. for southern Asia. 
Other appointments include: C. A. Prey- 
sler, Philippine traffic and sales megr.; 
J. Gallegos, Manila ds.m.; Luis Galle- 
gos, technical passenger traffic megr.; 
Jose Godinez, technical cargo traffic 
mgr.; and J. A. Santiago, Jr., int’] reser- 
vations and load control supervisor. 


James Beck, Ed Dummer and J. L. 
Herring named supervisors of stations 
for Trans-Texas in the southern, north- 
ern and eastern regions respectively. 
Roy Brown is now c.t.m. in San Antonio. 
Frank Scott and James Simmons are 
now traffic reps. in Houston and George 
Homles III is new traffic rep. in Corpus 
Christi. 





Shad 


John J. Shad promoted from director 
of station sales of Chicago and Southern 
to general sales manager. Joseph W. 
Meyer, formerly director of passenger 
service, promoted to general traffic 
manager. 


George E. Shedd promoted by Chicago 
and Southern to system manager of 
agency and interline sales succeeding 
K. J. (Jack) Howe, resigned. 


OPERATIONS & MAINTENANCE 


D. G. “Del” Hendrickson elected v.p.- 
operations and maintenance for Wis- 
consin Central. 

Walter L. Hurd, Jr., is now general 
operations mgr. for Philippine Air Lines. 
Capt. Roberto Lim has been named ass’t 
operations mgr. 

Capt. George E. Cramp has been 
| named ass’t chief pilot of Continental 
Air Lines. 

Charles H. Pierce is now manager of 
ground radio equipment for TWA. He 


| replaced W. J. Hepfinger who accepted 


a@ position as ass’t to the v.p.-operations 
of Aeronautical Radio, Inc. 

Jerry A. Holmes appointed manager of 
American’s newly created production 
control and planning unit at Fort 
Worth. 

H. S. Barwis, Jr., named station man- 
ager at Baltimore for TWA. 








New Services 





Trans World Airlines is adding a New 
York-Chicago-San Francisco 60-pas- 
senger DC-4 coach service, its third 
transcontinental coach flight, on Sep- 
tember 30. A second coach flight addi- 
tion planned for the same date is the 
extension of present Kansas City-Los 
Angeles service to San Francisco ... 

United Air Lines will inaugurate day- 
light coast-to-coast coach services on 
September 30 between New York and 
San Francisco via Chicago. One flight 
daily, in each direction, will be operated 
with 66-passenger DC-4’s ... 

National Airlines on September 1 
started DC-6 daylight coach service be- 
tween New York and Miami. Daily New 
York departures are at 4:30 p.m. with 
arrival in Miami at 8:30 pm., and 
northbound service leaving Miami at 
11:00 a.m. arriving in New York at 3:00 
p.m. One-way coach fare is $58 as com- 
pared with $75.70 regular fare. No meal 
service or other extras are included, but 
passengers are able to buy sandwiches, an 
innovation in scheduled airline coach 
operations ... 

Ozark Air Lines began service between 
Tulsa and Kansas City via Bartlesville 
and Coffeyville in mid-August. New 
service completes Ozark’s system of cer- 
tificated routes . . . Continental Air Lines 
is serving Manhattan, Kansas, as ap- 
proved by CAB in response to an 
emergency request from the flood- 
stricken city for relief. Manhattan is 
located mid-way between Salina and 
Topeka on Continental’s route : 
Pioneer has resumed service with four 
flights daily at Mineral Wells, Texas, 
after temporary interruption of service 
since July 3. 





Passenger Service 





Eastern Air Lines’ new passenger 
terminal now under construction at the 
Miami International Airport, and which 
is scheduled to be completed the first 
of November, will have what is believed 
to be the longest single airline ticket 
counter in the world. Located in the 
lobby of the new terminal will be 4 
120-foot long ticket counter with 23 
counter positions for handling pas- 
sengers. Thirteen of the positions will 
be for the purchase of tickets and 10 
will be used exclusively for checking 
baggage. This arrangement is designed 
to speed up baggage checking for pas- 
sengers who already have tickets when 
they arrive at the terminal. 

Scandinavian Airlines, in an effort to 
reduce travel costs for its passengers 
and because cargo space is limited [or 
flying excess baggage, has entered into 
an agreement with a New York for- 
warding company whereby such baggage 
may be sent ahead by ship at very low 
rates. 

Compania Mexicana de  Aviacion 
(CMA) has issued a timetable that not 
only contains its complete schedules 
but an easy-to-read table of one-way 
and round-trip fares between the 25 
cities it serves from Los Angeles 
Havana. Aircargo rates between tne 
cities are also shown. 
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Why more than 3 millon passengers 
vi will tly United this year 


e day- The change in travel habits — from ground to air —'was swift 
ces 08 during the Forties. More than half of all first-class domestic 
x and travel is now by air. And the number of people who fly United is 
. increasing faster than ever — three million passengers will be 
carried in 1951 alone. 


a 8 Some of these passengers choose United because it’s the natural 

business route of the nation. Others like United's all-season 
dependability — the clean, comfortable Mainliners — and the 
» and competent, experienced pilots, gracious stewardesses and other 
mi at United people, aloft and on the ground, who do so much to make 
their flight enjoyable. 


Back of all these reasons is another quality that’s hard to put in 
words. It’s the spirit of the United organization, proud of its 
work, loyal to its ideals, honest in its aim to give you the best 
airline service in the world. 


And with all its advantages of speed and convenience, Main- 
liner travel often costs /ess than first-class surface travel! For 
reservations, call or write United or an Authorized Travel Agent. 


THE NATION’S NUMBER 1 COAST-TO-COAST AIRLINE 
PASSENGERS + MAIL + EXPRESS + FREIGHT + AIR PARCEL POST 
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Mr. J. Robert Bazley, veteran private flyer, talks with Fred Kennie, air- 
port manager, while his plane is serviced through Esso hydrant system. 


roduicts... 


Mr. Bazley, pictured above at the new Williamsport 
Administration Building, has been an Esso user for 
nearly 20 years. In addition to having his plane ser- 
viced with Esso Aviation Products, Mr. Bazley, as 
one of the country’s largest anthracite stripping and 
highway contractors, uses Esso Products exclusively 
for his trucks and other machinery. In the skyway or 
on the highway, Mr. Bazley knows he can depend on t 
the products that carry the Esso trade-mark. 







































ESSO AVIATION PRODUCTS offer high quality, backed by 
the constant research of America’s largest petroleum 
laboratory. Servicing one private plane or a whole fleet 
of commercial airliners...the products sold at the 
famous Esso Sign help maintain highest operating efii- 
ciency ... keep ’em flying! 


THE WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA, MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
Located four miles from the city this modern airport is served by 
three major airline networks TWA, Capitol, and All American. There 
are complete servicing facilities and a flight school. The field also has 
two approved repair stations. 


Covering 227 acres this airport has an elevation of 529 feet above 
sea level. There are two lighted, concrete runways 4320 and 4060 


aa A A eee black-top runways of 3520 and A Vy | A T ] 8] N Pp R 0 D U C T 5 


The new Administration Building has 15000 feet of floor space and 
houses airline passenger, airmail, freight and express facilities, and 
a complete restaurant. The Interstate Airway Communications (call 
letters IPT) and the United States Weather Bureau also maintain 
stations in this building. 
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U. §. domestic scheduled trunk air- 
lines registered impressive gains in all 
categories of traffic, except air freight, 
during the second quarter of 1951 as 
compared with the same period last 
year, according to reports filed with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Passenger traffic, April through June, 
showed gains of 24.9% and 27.2% in 
number of revenue passengers carried 
and number of revenue passenger-miles 
flown over the same three months in 
1950. The total of 5,536,259 passengers 
flying with the trunk airlines during the 
three-month period was 1,104,062 more 
than the 4,432,197 flown in the com- 
parable three months last year. Revenue 
passenger-miles increased from over 2 
billion to over 2.6 billion for a gain of 
567,874,000. The average passenger load 





factor reached 72.59% as 
64.49% a year ago. 

American Airlines handled more than 
a fifth of the total business of the 
group, carrying 1,297,098 passengers, a 
gain of 34%. Biggest gainer in pas- 
senger traffic was National Airlines, 
which showed an increase of 61%, 
153,405 versus 95,079. Capital Airlines 
carried 525,519 passengers, a gain of 
39%; Delta Air Lines, 226,831, up 
37%; and Eastern Air Lines, 901,059, 
up 35%. 

Freight ton-miles were down from 
28,266,240 to 24,025,858, a 15% de- 
cline, which can only be attributed to 
the carriers’ diversion of cargo equip- 
ment to the Pacific airlift. Mail ton- 
miles totalled 14,395,273 and express 
ton-miles were 9,757,518, gains of 33.8% 


against 





and 21.2%, respectively compared to 
10,751,301 and 8,048,852 in the same 
period last year. 

(Editor's Note—Effective with figures 
for the second quarter, 1951, the official 
airline traffic reports filed with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board will be sum- 
marized on a quarterly basis, instead of 
monthly as heretofore. As an added 
feature to make the summaries more 
useful, the traffic results of each quar- 
ter will be compared with those of the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year. 

Thus, in the tabulation below, do- 
mestic airline traffic for the April-June, 
1951, quarter is shown along with com- 
parable figures for same period of 1950. 

Financial summaries will be com- 
pared on a semi-annual basis.) 
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640 000} 811,216,000 3,450,239 8,095,508] 74,958,354 72.03] 18,260,932 7,933,737 | 99.18 
1950 966,024] 475,130,000} 666,720,000] 71.26} 2,328,031 | 1,586,298/8,250,898/ 57,901,211 65.95] 15,368,312 | 15,036,013 | 99,18 
Braniff 199,916 68,739,000] 101,519,000} 67.71 389,621 252,799] 554,319] 7,772,939 13,200,209 58,84] 2,893,447] 2,850,348 | 99.45 
1950 166,679 56,059,000 99,776,000 | 57,28 318,604 239,246] 485,995 6,415,735 12,965,128 49.48] 2,829,312 2,799,838 | 99.71 
Capital 525,519 166,725,000 261,054,000 | 63,87 479,320 681,596]1,279,718] 18,372,961 35,006,623] 52.48] 6,613,301 6,615,787 | 98.94 
1950 376,702] 113,221,000} 195,816,000] 57,82 360, 322 565, 573|2,292,333] 14,056,125 | 25,326,297] 59.45] 5,364,699 5,238,987 | 98,88 
caribbean 20,654 1,645,000 3,807,000 | 43.21 2,285 ones 4,558 139,312 370,205] 37.63 143,376 143,467 | 99.25 
1950 18,251 1,459,000 3,443,000] 42,37 3,45 eon 6,541 127,015 350,708} 36,21 137,838 133,186 | 99.39 
cas 114,235 42,345,000 61,639,000] 68,64 152,451 178,142] 193,996] 4,585,778 7,602,161] 60.32] 1,980,123 1,974,665 | 99.70 
1950 85,615 30,883,000 53,265,000] 57,98 142,107 139,469] 223,289 3,468,091 6,210,153] 55.84] 1,943,666 1,939,834 | 99.34 
colonial 60,603] 15,227,000] 27,931,000] 54.52 25,350 22,445] 25,935] 1,577,430] 3,229,965] 48.841 970,479 924,064 | 93.50 
1950 48,363 12,443,000 26,484,000] 46.98 21,206 20,947 23,767 1,296,111 3,108,866] 41.69 863 , 036 874,492 | 93.32 
ontinental 69,980 25,842,000 46,592,000] 55.46 82,740 36,711} 137,332 2,728,923 4,795,511] 56.90] 1,619,189 1,495,554 | 99.33 
1950 53,791 18,743,000 41,994,000] 44.63 49,534 27,431] 139,206] 2,012,487 4,368,967] 46.06] 1,482,308 1,470,465 | 99.69 
elta 226,831 102,688,000 149,061,000] 68.89 390, 509 275,560] 768,179] 11,300,307 19,094,045] 59.18] 4,137,242 4,065,379 | 99,87 
1950 164,862 69,594,000 113,427,000} 53,65 234,332 237,243) 686,352 7,909,352 15,663,916] 50.49 » 593,824 3,546,738 | 99.35 
Sr stern 901,059 394,995,000 602,231,000] 65.57] 1,343,807 | 1,181,858)1,227,801] 44,076,373 33,045,533] 53.07] 14,041,877] 13,547,363 | 99.76 
1950 663, 262 309,673,000 496,909,000] 62,32] 1,193,744 901, 908} 3,617,393] 37,084,437 71,594,101] 51,79] 13,639,351 | 13,115,518 | 99.49 
inwaiian 83,348 10,781,000 16,644,000] 64.77 9,701 25,098] 198,442 1,110,125 2,063,705] 53.79 773,079 632 9.4 
1950 92,275 12,364,000 17,903,000] 68,50 15,207 30,950} 114,212 1,203,142 1,953,428] 61,54 304,169 8 98,19 
and*® 27,228 11,086,000 18,331,000} 60,48 535247 26,910] 41,484) 1,183,710 2,042,544] 57.95 145 49 »490 197. 
1950 23,241 9,193,000 17,693,000] 51.95 30,860 17,822 46,991 973,139 1,995,546 49.01 793, 566 832,742 | 95.84 
awe 102,073 31,146,000 2,804,000} 58,98 107,080 67,542] 141,452 3,298,647 5,772,311] 57.15] 2,171,016 9.59 
1950 92,445 27,042,000 49,306,000} 54.84 83,492 61,648) 147,072 2,884,784 5,537,007] 52.10] 2,205,346 98,32 
onal 153,405 97,539,000] 154,011,000] 63.33 265,707 100, 513}1,305,197} 11,572,693 | 20,556,457] 56.30] 3,780,717 79.05 
1950 95,079 58,689,000] 115,164,000] 50.9% 140, 522 192,778} 520,224) 6,811,884 | 15,504,040) 43.93} 2,878,262 77.8 
theast 113,071 21,465,000 35,207,000 97 36,226 46,397] 72,099 2,108,836 3,525,215] 59,82) 1,152,77% 1,130,639 | 9 
1950 89,340] 17,173,000] 33,265,000] 54.63 26,572 41,697] 79,840] 1,711,972 3,337,827] 51.29] 1,032,096] 1,062,168 | 93.49 
thwest 186,161] 121,996,000] 177,138,000] 68,87 $21,386 451,909] 933,728] 13,667,542 | 22,972,545] 59.49] 2,846,414 97.90 
1950 240,969 150,341,000 249,724,000 21 609,291 475,586) 1,791,537) 17,373,802 32,227,297, 53.91] 5,493,367 97.79 
1s Pac, 30,461 3,686,000 7,900,000] 46,66 1,991"** 598 6,190 297,328 741,005 40,12 282,158 242,555 | 99.92 
1950 26,110 3,655,000 6,615,000] 55,25 second 164 3,240 280, 590 563,457] 49.79 242,913 143,322 100, 0 
577,361] 415,872,000] 510,901,000] $1.40] 2,939,483 | 1,892,928/3,704,379| 48,366,181 | 69,059,198] 70,03] 12,889,668 12,775,875 | 99.54 
1950 423,949] 292,217,000} 420,461,000] 69.49] 2,126,063 | 1,416,776)2,936,262] 34,527,308 55,048,041) 62,72] 11,655,398 | 11,511,733 | 99,20 
od ###8 680,330] 416,509,000} 523,109,000] 79.62 i. 2,219,752] 5,153,229] 51,061,057 | 77,904,097] 65.54] 13,347,224 | 14,993,636 | 87,22 
1950 670,048] 375,410,000] 523,750,000] 70.99] 2,829,408 | 1,953,175/6,702,533] 47,480,260 | 81,546,212) 58.22] 13,854,168 | 13,447,432 | 99.60 
* tern® 166,926 62,245,000 90,588,000 71 356,853 121,196] 182,312 6,606,732 9,713,132] 68.02} 2,293,596 2,217,973 | 99.68 
1950 135,192 49,761, 88,066,000 50 138,856 140,141] 198,505 5,277,375 9,444,465] 55.87] 2,243,472 | 2,080,930 | 99,08 
TOTALS 5,536,259| 2,650,934,000] 3,651,733,000] 72.59] 14,395,273 | 9,757,518P4,025,858] 304,735,278 | 484,758,974] 62.87] 90,952,111 | 90,712,310 | 97.33 
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1950 4,432,197] 2,083,060,000] 3,229,731,000 

















e*e* UAL pilot strike f¥om June 19 to 


SEPTEMBER 3, 195! 


10,751,301 | $,043,%52)28,266,240] 243,799,820 


* Opedations of West¢rn and its subgidiary] Inland, shogld be considered as fonsolidated, pltnough reports are/filed separmely as shown here. 
** Figures do not include operations|of locgl service segment (routp 106) awafded MCA by CAB in the Parkp Air Lines Investigntion Case. 
Figdres covering operations of royte 106 jare carried geparately pn local s¢rvice airlines summary shepts. 

eee Cardier authorised /to transport = May |15, 1951, CAR Order B-5§00, Docke} No, 4986. 

















434,529,441] 57.25] 86,435,153 


errr! Includes air] parcel post. 


83,975,261 | 99.06 
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N.Y. to Get New 
Airline Terminal in '53 


Airline passengers at New York, 
about two years hence, will be using the 
handsome new terminal pictured in the 
architect’s drawing above. 

Costing $5,500,000 and scheduled for 
completion in mid-1953, the terminal 
will be built by the Triborough Bridge 
and Tunnel Authority and will be leased 
to and managed by the East Side Air- 
lines Terminal Corp., a joint airlines 
group. 

New terminal will be located ad- 
jacent to the Queens Midtown Tunnel 
in Manhattan and will be used chiefly 
for bus dispatching and receiving of 
passengers to and from La Guardia 
and Idlewild airports. A terminal to 
serve Newark Aijrport passengers 
similarly may be built on the west side 
of the city later. 


For 21 Airlines 


The building will contain 3,300,000 
cubic feet on a plot 400 feet long and 
200 feet wide. It will be used by all of 
the 21 airlines serving New York, in- 
cluding 11 foreign-flag carriers. Base- 
ment facilities will be subleased to 
Carey Transportation, Inc., franchised 
operator of bus routes to the airports. 
A public parking garage on the roof, 
to be subleased to a Carey affiliate, will 
accommodate 275 cars. A section of the 
roof will be reserved for a heliport. 
Loading and unloading of buses will 
take place in « horseshoe-shaped con- 
course surrounding a passenger lobby 
embracing more than 25,000 square feet 
of space. 

In agreeing to develop the terminal, 
the Triborough Authority specified that 
the entire $5.5 million be repaid fully 
with interest over a 20-year period by 
a single corporation of the 10 major 
scheduled domestic airlines serving the 
city, with the corporation’s credit to be 
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New $5,500,000 terminal to be used by 21 carriers, including 11 foreign, in New York area. 


jointly guaranteed by all the lines. 

President of the corporation is Paul 
H. Brattain, first vice president of 
Eastern Air Lines, other officers being: 
Willis G. Lipscomb, Pan American 
World Airways, vice president; Joseph 
D. McGoldrick, general counsel and 
secretary; R. W. Tuttle, formerly of 
American Airlines, treasurer and general 
manager; and Raymond J. Horowitz, 
attorney, assistant secretary. 

Directors include Brattain and Lips- 
comb and the following: George H. 
Clay, TWA; Amos Culbert, Northwest 
Airlines; D. F. Magarrell, Uni:-d Air 
Lines; O. M. Mosier, American Airlines, 
and Robert L. Turner, Northeast Air- 
lines. 


PAA Wins Court Fight 


Over Use of ‘Clipper’ 


Pan American World Airways’ right 
to use of the word “Clipper” has been 
upheld by Federal District Court Judge 
M. W. Byers, Eastern District of New 
York in a suit brought by Pan Am 
against Clipper Van Lines, Inc., an 
ICC-certificated truck line. The decision 
marks the first case in which a court has 
ruled upon the extent of Pan Am’s 
rights to the word as a trade mark. 
In all previous cases, consent decrees 
were entered in favor of the airline. 

Judge Byers, in giving Pan Am 
right to a permanent injunction, found 
that the airline “is entitled to a measure 
of protection of its trade mark ‘Clipper’ 
in connection with the motor haulage 
which is required to enable it to main- 
tain its service of transportation of‘ pas- 
sengers and cargo by airplane.” Pan 
Am has. used the word since 1931. 

Clipper Van Lines, certificated to 
transport “household goods,” started 
using the word as an adjective in its 
corporate name in 1945. Its vans, ac- 
cording to Judge Byers’ opinion, were 
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painted white with “Clipper” in large 
and conspicuous letters at the front and 
sides and with “Van Lines, Inc.” in 
“entirely visible but smaller and con- 
trasting forms of letters.” In addition, 
the defendant painted on the sides of 
its vans the picture of an airplane in 
flight under the corporate name “large 
enough to form a conspicuous part of 
the entire design so presented to the 
eye.” The vans operate in part of the 
same states in which Pan Am’s agents’ 
trucks collect freight for transportation 
on Pan American Clipper Cargo planes. 


PAA Property 


The trade-mark “Clipper,” Judge 
Byers said, is the property of Pan 
American in the field of transportation 
by air of passengers and cargo, and 
has been since 1931. The registration of 
that trade mark in 1949, pursuant to 
the Trade mark Act of 1946, he con- 
tinued, for transportation of passengers 
and freight by aircraft, “did not oper- 
ate to withdraw the trade mark from 
the land haulage of passengers and car- 
go which was incidental to and an 
essential adjunct of the said transpor- 
tation.” 


Byers added that the painting on the 
defendant’s agents’ vans of a “good 
sized picture of an airplane, under de- 
fendant’s name, is minimized in argu- 
ment, but seems to me to be so clear an 
attempt to identify those trucks with 
the enterprise conducted by the plaintiff, 
as to render discussion superfluous.” 
Clipper Van Lines’ conduct, the Judge 
concluded, was consistent with a pur- 
pose to use it and exploit it with the 
intent to invade so much of the plain- 
tiff’s business territory as embraced 
the use of trucks and other vehicles to 
haul freight intended for shipment on 
its cargo planes. 

Clipper Van Lines waived the right of 
appeal. 
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Airport News Digest 





Phoenix Ups Charges: New 15-year lease agreements expected 
to yield an additional $27,000 to the City of Phoenix in the current fiscal 
year have been put into effect at Sky Harbor Municipal Airport. Leases con- 
tain provisions for 10% up or down rate adjustments at five-year intervals. 
Basis of new leading fees is constant charge of $1.50 for each revenue trip 
arrival, plus a sliding scale of 5c per 1,000 Ibs. of licensed maximum gross 
landing weight of aircraft on the first 100 revenue trip arrivals per month, 
4c on the second 100, and 3c on all above 200 arrivals per month. Space rental 
rates in present terminal remain unchanged, while a new rate of $3.35 per 
sq. ft. per year will go into effect when new terminal is occupied. 


Noise At Washington National: A special CAA committee 
working on the problem of alleviation of aircraft noise on the approaches to 
Washington National Airport initiated a series of meetings which it was 
hoped would culminate in the adoption of measures that would avert pass- 
age of an ordinance establishing a minimum altitude of 1,000 feet for planes 
operated over Alexandria, Va. The ordinance was to have been introduced 
last week if no alternative acceptable to city officials could be found be- 
fore then. 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDINGS 


* City council at Morgantown, W. Va. rejected all four bids for a new 
airport administration building and ordered a new set of plans. Bids were 
called “exorbitant . . . shocking.” 
*Low bid on new terminal building at San Antonio Municipal was 
$776,197. 
* Contract was awarded for two second story additions to administration 
building at Bismarck (S.D.) Municipal. 
* Work has been resumed on new terminal at Wood County Airport, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., following arrival of steel which had been delayed in 
delivery for five months. 
* Construction of an administration building is under way at Sloulin Field, 
Williston, N. D. 

RUNWAYS, ETC. 


* Low bid on 800 ft. runway extension project at Augusta (Me.) State 
Airport was $270,000. 

* Inability to obtain promises for delivery of 7,000 tons of steel threatens 
to hold up construction of proposed 10,000 ft. runway at Chicago’s O’Hare 
International. 

* Contract has been let to construct a hardsurfaced runway at Austin ( Minn.) 
Municipal at cost of $142,373. 

* A $245,218 contract for grading and draining 3,200 ft. of the main runway 
it new Mercer County Airport, Bluefield, W. Va., has been let. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


* Obstructions to early opening of Greater Pittsburgh Airport have been 
pertially obviated and new $28 million facility is now expected to be open 
to commercial traffic by next Jan. 15. 

* City of Olathe (Kan.) has gained title to a former Navy auxiliary field and 
and will convert it into a municipal airport. 

* \ new take-off procedure designed to lessen complaints of neighborhood 
residents against low-flying planes and noise has been put into effect at 
Newark (N. J.) Airport with CAA approval. 

* City of Corpus Christi asked Southwestern Investment Banking Voluntary 
Credit Restraint Committee to reconsider its action in refusing endorse- 
ment of a proposed $300,000 airport bond issue. 

* \ five-man board has been appointed to serve as advisors to City of 
Shreveport, La., in the operation of its airports. 

* New two-level, 80 ft. control tower at Los Angeles International is now 
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Cargo Handling Eased by 
Truck-Mounted Platform 


The Cargo Ready-Load, a door-level 
storage platform simply designed for 
mounting above a truck cab and chasis, 
is one of several promising devices de- 
veloped for speeding up air cargo han- 
dling. 

Developed by Jack S. Nelson, owner 
of Air Cargo Terminals, cartage agent 
for Air Cargo, Inc., in the Kansas City 
area, the Ready-Load is attracting at- 
tention among airline cargo personnel 
because of its efficiency and inexpen- 
siveness, especially when used in con- 
junction with a conventional fork lift. 

Although designed originally for C-46 
type cargo planes, the floor-level super- 
structure can be used with several other 
types of commercial and military trans- 
ports with some slight redesigning. 

Essentially, the Cargo Ready-Load is 
a door-level cargo handling and cargo 
storage platform, on which a load of 
cargo can be made ready prior to the 
plane’s arrival. As soon as the plane ar- 
rives and is parked, the truck can be 
driven out to it and the cargo placed 
aboard immediately. Incoming cargo is 
unloaded onto the platform, driven to 
the cargo terminal or elsewhere on the 
apron, there moved to ground level with 
the usual fork lift equipment or held 
on the Ready-Load for transloading to 
another aircraft. 


Used at K. C. 

Chief advantage of the equipment is 
that it makes possible the slower han- 
dling of cargo to be done prior to a 
plane’s arrival and after its departure, 
thus cutting ramp time appreciably. 

Air Cargo Terminals has been using 
the prototype unit at Fairfax Terminal, 
Kansas City for eight months and has 
found it so useful that a second unit 
has just been placed in operation there. 

Slick Airways uses two of the units 
at Kansas City, has another at Chicago, 
and is considering others for use at 
other major terminals. 





CARGO READY-LOAD, mobile, door-level platform facilitates air freight handling. 


Depending on the cost of a truck 
chassis, a Cargo Ready-Load, accord- 
ing to Nelson, can be developed for as 
little as $1,000. 

Exclusive manufacturing and distri- 
bution rights for the Ready-Loader have 
been granted to the Crimsco Manufac 
turing Division of Truog-Nichols, Inc., 
1730 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. Crimsco 
fabricates the entire superstructure, in 
cluding a deck made of 4 ft. x 12 ft. 
panels. Top platform size can be either 
12 ft. x 20 ft. or 12 ft. x 24 ft. Each 
superstructure is custom-built for a 
specific truck chassis and shipped in 
complete knocked-down form with ac- 
cessories and instructions. 


Parks College Surveys 
Aviation Readers 


Parks College of Aeronautical Tech- 
nology of St. Louis University has pre 
pared a Study of Readership Preferences 
of Key Aviation Industry Personnel, 
copies of which are on sale for 25c and 
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AIRPLANE FABRIC 


NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


42 deaver Stree 


Cable: Aviqui 





may be obtained by writing A. M. Weir, 
Parks College, Parks Airport, East St. 
Louis, Illinois. Study was prepared by 
Weir, instructor in air transportation at 





the college, and was based on the results 
of a good percentage return from 1,200 
questionnaires sent to key aviation peo- 
Current aviation periodicals under 
study in the survey included: Aero Di- 
gest, Air Facts, AMERICAN AVIATION, 
Aviation Age, Aviation Week, Flight, 
Flying, Skyways and Western Flying. 


ple. 





Airport People 


Culver Keenan, formerly with Leigh 
Fisher & Associates, airport analysts and 
consultants, has been appointed man- 
ager of the new Davenport (Ia.) Munici- 
pal Airport, succeeding B. H. Schoon- 
hoven, who resigned to enter private 
business. 

John B. Randolph, for the past three 
years director of secondary airports for 
the Minneapolis/St. Paul Metropolitan 
Airports Commission, has taken over 
the position of chief of the Aviation Di- 
vision of the Puerto Rico Transportation 
Authority. He succeeds Eddie Holohan, 
who resigned recently to return to the 
continental U. S. Randolph was man- 
ager of Lambert Field, St. Louis, for 
four years. 

Edward Nelson of St. 
come manager of the Gillespie 
Airport. 

John Erickson, formerly of Wichita, is 
new manager of the municipal airport 
at Larned, Kan., replacing Delbert Er- 
hart, who has become airport manager 
at Lawrence, Kansas. 
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NEW AIR DEFENSE IDENTIFICATION ZONES, not yet specifically defined, will border northern U. S. 


Pp 
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from coast to coast. 


Coming: More Restrictions on Civil Flying 


Joint USAF-CAA group contemplates four new 


ADIZ zones; plans for all-out war are disclosed. 


By Vera Foster 


A’ DEFENSE plans for non-carrier 
civil aircraft, worked out by the 
joint USAF-CAA Air Defense Planning 
Board, are crystallizing in Washing- 
1 with the designation of two new 
iskan ADIZ zones and four addi- 
ial continental ADIZ areas (Air De- 
se Identification Zones) proposed for 
this fall. 

\lso, future plans have been dis- 
cloed which, in the event of declared 
, will place tighter restrictions on 
ci! air trafic within ADIZ zones. 
Procedures have been worked out for 
or-crly diversion of aircraft from target 
are s and radio station shutdowns in 
cri -al areas, in event of enemy attack. 

nee its activation early last year, 
the Planning Board has already suc- 
cec ed to a large degree in educating 
civ. users of the airspace in the neces- 
sit) for certain restrictions in ADIZ 
are:; and has done a great deal to in- 
doc‘rinate military commanders in the 
Value of active non-carrier aircraft. 


——- . - 


< 
= 
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Thanks to the cooperative efforts of 
CAA and USAF representatives on the 
Board in combining military and civil- 
ian requirements, no arbitrary ground- 
ing of aircraft nor abrupt shutdowns of 
radio ranges by local commanders is 
expected. 


Avoid Interference 


Every effort has been made to avoid 
airway interference by the designation 
of ADIZ; to choose areas that will be 
easy to describe to pilots; and, most 
important, to avoid heavily populated 
areas where plane ownership is high. 
* Four new continental ADIZ zones, 
to be known as the “Great Falls,” 
“Minneapolis,” “Traverse City,” and 
“Bangor” ADIZ are proposed. 

Both civil and military representatives 
are generally agreed on all but the 
Minneapolis ADIZ. While civil repre- 
sentatives protest that the Minneapolis 
ADIZ will hamper air trafic by its 
deep penetration into a populous area, 
the military is firm in stating its need 





to protect certain installa 


tions nearby. 


important 


In these four new zones, as in present 

continental ADIZ areas, free airspace 
will be designated to allow planes to fly 
without restriction at less than 4,000 
feet above the terrain, unless planning to 
cross a U. S. border or penetrate a 
Coastal ADIZ. Then, at any altitude, 
aircraft must comply with ADIZ re 
quirements. Coastal ADIZ areas have 
no free airspace at low altitudes. 
* Two new ADIZ zones will go into 
effect September 22 in Alaska: the 
Domestic ADIZ which will include 
mainland Alaska and its nearby coastal 
waters, and the Coastal ADIZ, a large 
ocean area encompassing the Aleutians 
and Alaska proper. 

With few exceptions, all flights oper 
ating at more than 2,000 feet above the 
terrain in these zones must carry two- 
way radios and file flight plans, to be 
known as Defense Visual Flight Rules 
(DVFR) and _ Defense Instrument 
Flight Rules (DIFR). 

DVFR flight plans must include an 
estimate of the time an approaching 
pilot expects to penetrate the ADIZ plus 
information usually included in flight 
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plans. No deviation from flight plans 
is allowed without prior notification. 

All-out war or any immediate danger 
of attack would, of course necessitate 
not only more stringent regulations but 
immediate defensive action as well. 
Anticipating this, the Board has in 
readiness two additional plans. One, 
which becomes effective in the event 
of imminent enemy attack, would: 

* Automatically divert air traffic to 
landing fields away from possible target 
areas. 

® Shut off radio ranges and other elec- 
tromagnetic stations to prevent the 
enemy from using them to “pinpoint” 
a target. 

Too often during the last war, par- 
ticularly in West Coast areas, radio 
ranges were shut off without warning 
by local commanders. This time, plans 
are made to warn pilots and provide a 
maximum amount of safety. 

The other plan would go into effect 
during a declared war or an actual 
attack ADIZ zones would immediately 
become “from the ground up” with no 
free airspace at any altitude. All aircraft, 
with the exception of certain special 
purpose ships such as crop sprayers, 
would be required to have two-way 
radio and file flight plans for all flights 
beyond visual recall of the airport. 

That this would hamper point-to- 
point flying due to lack of radio in- 
stallations cannot be denied. However, 
organizations representing operators and 
pilots have become convinced that posi- 
tive identification of aircraft is a de- 
fense necessity. 

No grounding of civil aircraft is 
anticipated by present planners except 
in areas under actual attack. Then, CAA 
and USAF officials state, pilots will be 
warned away from danger areas. 

First of the civil planes off the ground 
after an attack will be light CAP and 
other civilian-operated aircraft engaged 
in vital courier, reconnaissance and 
rescue operations. 

Certain areas, during wartime, will 
remain plane-free to allow faster inter- 
ceptions of enemy aircraft. 


Severe Penalties 


To enforce ADIZ regulations, the 
most severe penalty code in civil avia- 
tion history has been authorized by the 
President. The Secretary of Commerce 
may now impose fines up to $10,000, or 
a year in prison, or both. 

In order to keep abreast of ADIZ 
developments, operators and aircraft 
owners should obtain full text copies 
ot the “Regulation of the Administrator, 
Part 620.” This regulation is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office. 
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The Washington View 











By Vera Foster 







OF THE fifteen or twenty bills introduced in Congress to extend the GI Bill 
of Rights to veterans of the Korean war, only two are expected to merit 
hearings. 

First of these has already been introduced. This “Administration bill” is 
numbered as HR 5040 in the House, and S.1940 in the Senate. The proposed legis- 
lation places two rather severe limitations on veterans wishing to qualify for 
educational benefits: (1) Training is limited to 23-year-olds, and (2) Veterans over 
23 must show that their training or education was interrupted by military service. 
Flight training is—still—listed as “avocational.” 

A second bill will soon be submitted by the House Select Committee 
investigating GI educational programs. This is expected to recommend a certificate 
worth so much in dollars which any veteran may use to help pay for training. 
Under this legislation flight training does not appear under an avocational head 


ing. 


No further contracts are expected for basic flight training school 
operation, Air Force officials tell us, unless the international situation, or 
Air Force expansion warrants an increase later on. 

= 


The improved stall recovery technique is winning friends and influencing ac- 
cident statistics nowadays, according to CAA. In the four CAA regions in which a 
specially equipped CAA Cub has demonstrated the new altitude-conserving tech 
nique—accidents due to stalls have decreased—in other regions they are rising. 

The new method is quite a change from our old “pop the stick,” nose-dump- 
ing, method and consists of adding full power, using all controls and less lowering 


of the nose. 
. 


Army officials are saving that list of facilities, compiled when they 
chose a few schools in instrument flying. Keep your Army Area advised 
of the planes, services and facilities you have to offer—it may pay off 


again. 
fe 


A very practical use for spray planes is in right-of-way clearance. The 
Ohio Aviation Board recently showed that power line rights-of-way could be 
cleared with 2, 4-D. Other uses—pipe line, railroad, state forest fire lane clearance. 


The Helio Aircraft Corp. has blossomed out with the four-place 
“Helio Courier,” an adaptation of its original Helioplane. A 100-yard 
strip is said to be roomy enough for take-offs and landings. The new ship 
can carry six persons if desired. It is powered by a Lycoming 260 geared 


engine. 
a 


John Roberts, who runs the resort “Deertrack Village” in Marquette, Mich. 
reports a new problem for the local airport manager. This gentleman has had to 
ask' persons who want to pick blueberries on the airport to please leave their cars 
in the parking lot and to be off the airport by 12:00. 

At the risk of inconveniencing the berry-pickers, two airlines, Wisconsin- 
Central and Nationwide make stops there at 12:45 each afternoon. 

a 


A “suggested uniform State Plan for Civil Aviation Mobilization 
and Civil Defense” is available from the CAA in Washington. The plan 
now bears both the CAA and Federal Civil Defense Administration 


stamps of approval 
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580 MPH in an Open Cockpit 


Northrop Aircraft recently concluded test flights of an 
F-89 without a cockpit canopy at the Air Force Flight Test 
Center at Edwards, Calif. 

Five-fold purpose was to determine (1) Is there any effect 
on airplane handling characteristics? (2) Is the pilot subjected 
to sufficient discomfort to impair his control of the airplane? 
(3) Will the various equipment items in the cockpit with- 
stand the limiting test speed? (4) What is the limiting speed 
at which the radar observer is capable of ejecting himself? 
(5) How useful is the special Air Materiel Command Type 
P1-A helmet in extending the tolerable speed range? 

Initial test at 400 mph below 6,000 feet was conducted 
with a life-size dummy seated in the radar operator’s seat. 
The only damage was tearing of the right shoulder of the 
dummy’s flying suit. Two flights were made by E. P. Hetzel, 
assistant chief of Northrop’s experimental flight department. 
In the first, he wore standard goggles and experienced bad 
visibility at 250 mph caused by air leakage around the 
goggles. Wearing a Type P1-A helmet with two-position visor 
for eye protection, he experienced no obstructions to vision 
at 335 mph at 6,000 feet. 

Fourth flight was with the dummy at 580 mph. The hel- 
met, oxygen mask, and the left shoulder of the flight suit 
were pulled off at 540 mph. 

Fifth flight at 520 mph was made by Maj. John Stapp, 
USAF aeronautical medical officer, wearing a P1-A helmet. 
He suffered no injury and was capable of maintaining all 
faculties during flight. 

Northrop’s report said the tests proved that crew members 
can operate ejection seat systems to escape in emergencies at 
speeds in excess of 500 mph. 

Plane’s handling characteristics were not markedly affected 
by absence of the canopy and the pilot was not subject to ap- 
preciable discomfort. Cockpit equipment was found to be 
structurally sound to 575 mph. 

Lew Nelson, Northrop test flight, was pilot on all five 


f] ghts. 


New Fire Hazard 


Combine a cockpit full of naphtha fumes and a spark, 

d what happens? Right—a large explosion. Luckily the 

ark was missing from this combination in a story relayed 

the Flight Safety Foundation recently. 

We were flying about 14,000 feet,” states the pilot in- 

ved, “When my friend casually reached for his cigarette 
lichter, a newer type one with liquid naphtha. As he opened 
the cap, all of the liquid naphtha was forced out through the 
wick due to the lack of air pressure on the exterior. It was 
co] at that altitude and the vents were all closed. 

Fortunately, he didn’t turn his flint wheel so no fire fol- 
lo ed, but the naphtha fumes filled the cabin and some 
n. »htha was forced around on our clothes.” 

he pilot quickly cleared the cabin of fumes by opening 
th wing vents but said, “It is rather my opinion that had 
m friend turned his flint wheel . . . we could have had 


so se trouble.” 


hangar Flying 


wo reports covering accidents attributed to pilot error 
arc being made available by CAA and CAB in a new co- 
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_!N FLIGHT 


A PAGE FOR ALL PILOTS 














LOGGING 93,000 HOURS FLIGHT TIME these top four pilots 
on Pan American’s seniority list have flown a total of 13,800,000 
miles. Basil Rowe (right), with 30,500 hours, probably holds a 
world record. Other three are (left to right) Robert H. Fatt with 
20,000 hours, John Rogerson with 22,000 hours and Roy Keeler 
with 20,700 hours. 





operative program aimed at promoting the establishment of 
safety discussions among pilot groups throughout the coun- 
try. Referring to such discussions as “hangar flying with a 
purpose,” CAA Administrator Charles F. Horne urged that 
pilots and airport managers originate and stage the meetings, 
using a general discussion of safety rather than a lecture-type 
presentation. 

To aid groups interested in this type of safety program 
CAA is making available, through its district and regional 
ofhces, copies of CAB’s report “The Human Equation in 
A‘reraft Accidents,” CAA’s “Accident Causes Attributed to 
the Private Pilots,” and an outline including practical sug- 
gestions for conducting successful discussions. Safety agents 
will cooperate with local groups in promoting these meet- 


Ings. 


2,075-Mile Piper Nonstop 

MAX CONRAD flying his Piper Pacer, “33 OK,” set 
another long-distance, non-stop, lightplane record August 
15th with a 2,075-mile hop from Mexico City to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Flying a straight-line course, Conrad had over 600 miles 
of open water beneath him crossing the Gulf of Mexico. 
He left Mexico City at 2:12 Tuesday afternoon and landed, 
just 17 minutes over his original estimated ETA, at 
Washington National Airport 9:17 A.M. Wednesday, with 
six hours of unused fuel aboard. 

Conrad’s average cruising altitude was 11,000 feet; aver- 
age speed 108 mph; and fuel consumption around 6.3 gal- 
lons per hour. His fuel costs for the flight ran a little over 
2c a mile, or almost 18 miles to the gallon. 

The Lear VMF and ADF he says, was virtually in- 
dispensable on this flight. Shortly after dark his flashlight 
failed and left him unable to see his charts. Before leaving 
one radio station he called for the next station’s frequency 
and other information. The Pacer was handed across the 
dark countryside from one CAA station to the next. 
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Undisplayed Advertising: $1.00 per line, 
minimum charge $4.00. Cash with order. 
Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces per 
line; 40 small lower-case letters and spaces 
per line. Add two iines if Box Number is 
included in lieu of advertiser’s name and 
address. 





HELP WANTED 





MECHANIC CO-PILOT: Licensed A&E with 
complete DC-3 experience. Also valid twin 
engine Commercial Pilot’s Certificate with 
Instrument Rating. Unmarried. For excel- 
lent position with small overseas airline. 
Reply in detail to Box 725, AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION Magazine, 1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 





HELICOPTER PASSENGER PROGRAM 


requires Operations, Maintenance, Traffic, 
Accounting Personnel. Immediate openings 
in Pilot Trainee, Maintenance Engineering, 
General Operations. Reply to 

Los Angeles Airways, Inc., Box 10155, 
Airport Station, Los Angeles 45, California 








AIR LINE ACCOUNTANT 


Must be familiar with all phases of 
airline accounting. This opening 
may develop into comptrollers posi- 
tion. Give complete written details 
of past experience. Selected appli- 
cants will be given date for per- 
sonal interview. Mid-West Airlines, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 








Mechanical 
Stress Analysts 


Unusual opportunity for impor- 
tant analytical work on HELI- 
COPTER transmission systems 


ALSO 
many openings 
for qualified 


Mechanical & Structural 


DESIGNERS 
DRAFTSMEN 
CHECKERS 
LOFTSMEN 


Send detailed resume to 
Personnel Manager 


KAMAN AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Displayed 





less than 15 inches in one issue or in any 
12-month period. For more than 15 inches, 
$8.50 per inch; more than 30 inches, $8.00; 
more than 60 inches, $7.50; more than 90 
inches, $7.00; more than 120 inches, $6.50. 
Space units up to full pages accepted in 
this section for classified-type advertising. 

















HELP WANTED 








FLIGHT ENGINEERS WANTED 


Must have current A. and E. licenses 
and C.A.A. Flight Engineer’s Certifi- 
cate. DC-6 aircraft experience pre- 
ferred. Part way transportation 
available to Denver for interview. 


Only if you're qualified, wire or 
phone collect Ken Sorby. 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES "py" 











Put this space to work for You 


Get top dollar results with 
the American Aviation 
Bulletin Board 














FOR SALE 











new and used 

DC-3 and DC-4 
parts, equipment 
and accessories! 

at below cost! 





DC-3, DC-4 and P. & W. R-1830 
and P. & W. R-2000 parts, acces- 
sories and components; also 
newly overhauled P. & W. 1830- 
92 engines and quick change 
units, contact: 


Surplus Sales Representative, United 
Air Lines Maintenance Base, Bayshore 
Highway, South San Francisco, Calif. 
Telephone JUno 8-2424. 


Prompt delivery. Guaranteed to 
be as represented. 

For a complete list of all parts, write to 
above address. Send us your requests 
for quotations. 


UNITED AIR LINES 





Advertising: $10.00 per inch for 


Forms close 20 days preceding publication 
date. Address all correspondence to Classi- 
fied Advertising Department, AMERICAN 
AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 Vermont 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C 





BURBANK AIR FREIGHT SCHOOL 


Home study course on all traffic and 
sales phases of the air freight indus- 
try. For complete free information 
write: BAFS, P. O. Box 3005, Bur- 
bank, Calif. 














POSITION WANTED 








EXECUTIVE PILOT or CO-PILOT position 
wanted. 11 years’ experience, 5 years air- 
lines, free to travel, A.T.R., H.P. rating in 
DC-3. Box 726, AMERICAN AVIATION Maga- 
zine, 1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 
§&. D. C. 





FOR SALE 
BEECHCRAFT D18S 


Serial 3318. Hydramatic props; 50 hours on 
engines since overhaul; nose tank; windshield 
wipers; new tires; complete ARC low frequency 
and VHF receivers and transmirters; ADF 
omni; glide path and localizer. Like new in- 
side and out. 
Contact, 
Woodrum Field 





W. CLAYTON LEMON 
Roanoke, Va 
Phone 7733 











For Sale—Aircraft Parts 


largest stock of Douglas, Constetia 
C46 parts; P&W, Wright 
Complete stock AN 
parts and special 


West Coast's 
tion, AT6, PS1, and 
engine parts and accessories 
hardware, fittings, electrical 
customer machined parts. 
Complete catalog upon request 
COLLINS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
9050 Washington Bivd. Culver City, Calif 














Stewart Warner Super Heaters 
24/28V Nos. 790C, 701J. Cabin 
Heaters 789MG. Gyro Instruments 
(Bank and Climb, Directional). 
Made by G. E. Brand new in 
original casings ex U. S. A. A. F 


SUPLEX LAMPS LTD., 
239 High Holborn, London, W. C. 1, 
England. 


Cables: Suplexlamp, London. 














A 
oe 4 


“RAUB: 


MFG.CO. MINEOLA.NY 
AIRBORNE ELECTRONICS 


Distributors for 


RCA Weston Lear Gould 
Radio, — Instruments — Radio — Batteries 
@ AERONAUT PRODUCTS: Antenna 


Reels, Drag Socks, Fair Leads, Wire, Ten- 
sion Springs, Insulators, Noise Filters, 
Microphones, Headphones, Relays, VHF 
Parts, Aeronautical Radio Hardware and 
Accessories. 
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Letters 


(Continued from page 8) 





Airport Train 


To the Editor: 

Here is a little matter that might be 
of interest to you. 

I noticed a half-tone and caption on 
page 48 of the August 6 issue of AMERI- 
caN AVIATION about the first tower-con- 
trolled railroad in the world. 

There is a photo enclosed which was 
taken in 1950 from the Control Tower 
showing the railroad yards and a freight 
train on the main line from Miami to 
Homestead, crossing the N/S runway 
and taxiway at Miami International. 

We not only had the regular trains 
on the main line but also shifting 
engines from the yard. 

This operation was controlled by the 
CAA tower even during World War II. 
The engineer stopped at the crossing 
watchman shanty at the runway when 
going east and was cleared by telephone 
from the tower. 

When going west the train was held 
at the shanty by the taxiway and the 
tower would give the watchman a light 
to hold or proceed. 

This condition was so serious that a 
Tower Operations Letter was issued 
covering control and had to be signed 
by the Seaboard Air Line Railroad, the 
CAA and the Port Authority. 

On July 10 of this year the last train 
crossed the landing area and the tracks 
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FREIGHT TRAINS, until recently, 


have now been moved, and the old yard 
site is being cleared to make room for 
the new E/W runway 9,400’ long and 
200’ wide now under construction. 

The removal and relocation of the en- 
tire railroad and yard system to its new 
site, four miles northeast, was a Federal 
Aid Project and is now completed at a 
total cost of $2,825,000. 

The negotiations for sale and removal 
of the railroad were consummated 
amicably by Mr. A. B. Curry with Mr. 
Leigh Powell, president of the SAL 
Railroad after much previous litigation 
and difficulty. 


ALAN C. STEWART 
Dade County Port Authority 
Miami, Florida 


Unhappy 


To The Editor: 

The article “How New Leadership Will 
Operate ALPA” is an insult to the air- 
line pilots of the whole world. I am 
wondering if the man who has his name 
tacked on to the “By” line, Mr. Gerard 
B. Dobben, is not a stooge of the un- 
faithful, infamous and illegally self- 
called president of the ALPA, Mr. Clar- 
ence N. Sayen. 

For your information, I as an airline 
pilot and member in good standing with 
the ALPA cannot tolerate and will not 
put up with the type of blitzkrieg and 
putsch that has been taking place in 
Chicago these past few weeks. For my 
money, Mr. David L. Behncke is still 
the president of the ALPA and until 
proven otherwise by the legal methods 
of the by-laws of the ALPA, he shall 
so remain. 

I am a member out in the field like 
so many of the rest of us that doesn’t 
know what is going on. We have had 
nothing but a lot of propaganda from 
the “Sayen” crowd and so far they 
haven't said anvthing that even hinted 
that our worthy president, Mr. Behncke, 
has broken the by-laws or been un- 
worthy of his position in any way, 
shape or form. 

Mr. Saven promised us a tape record- 
ing of what their committee found out 
about Mr. Behncke. So far no tape 
recording has been sent to my council. 
Furthermore I wouldn’t believe a tape 
recording as anything could be on that 
tape that the “Sayen” crowd wanted us 
to hear. What I want to see is their 
signature on the dotted line or are they 
afraid to bring the facts out in the 


were regularly cutting across Miami's N-S runway. 


open so that the members in the field 
can see the true picture. 

I don't know whether or not I am all 
alone in the way I feel about this ALPA 
situation but it will be interesting to 
know how many of the members of 
ALPA are going to send their next dues 
in when they become due. I for one am 
going to hold back my dues and also 
the United assessment until I know that 
the “Sayen” crowd isn't going to get 
their hands on it. 

However, should Mr. Behncke ask that 
we send the dues in to his home, I will 
comply at once. There my money will 
be in safe hands... 

I would like to say to you and all of 
your readers that care to listen and 
read this letter, let’s give Dave Behncke 
the fair, square shake that he has been 
giving you these past twenty years and 
listen to both sides of the story. Re- 
member fellows, you would be flying for 
$250 a month if it wasn’t for old Dave. 

ROBERT C. CANSDALE 
ALPA 2719—Council 78 
Empire Air Lines 


MRA 


To The Editor: 

Will you please send me full particu- 
lars and details as quickly as possible 
on MRA as published in your August 6 
issue by Eric Bramley? 

We are very much interested in this 
movement. 

MILTON M. KATZ 
Ever-Ready Refrigeration Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 


To The Editor: 
I was very much interested in your 


article entitled “MRA—Can It Solve 
Airline Labor Problems?” that was 
printed in your AMERICAN AVIATION, 


August 6 issue. 

There were many examples of the 
effectiveness of this MRA but very litte 
was incorporated regarding this moral 
rearmament. I would be very much 
pleased to receive the information re- 
garding this organization and _ its 
principles, if it is available. 

F. J. CRANDELL 
Liberty Mutual 
Boston, Mass. 

Complete details on MRA may be ob- 
tained by writing to regional offices of 
Moral Re-Armament at either 640 Fifth 


Avenue, New York 19, N. Y., or 833 
South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, 
Calif. —Eb. 
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EVERY American Jet engine flying today 
is equipped with PESCO Fuel Pumps 


Ever since the emergency call came in 1941 for a failure-proof fuel 
pump that would stand up and deliver fuel to jet engines under 
conditions never before encountered, Pesco has paced the industry 
in the development of high-pressure fuel pumps. 

Pesco designed and built the first fuel pump for the first American- 
built jet engine, and since then new models have come from Pesco 
engineering laboratories in rapid succession to meet the fast-changing 
and exacting demands of the military. 

Today, every American jet engine in the air is equipped with 
Pesco fuel pumps. A few representative models are shown above. 
They range from the first simple, single element pump that produced 
275 gph at 100 psi, to today’s double element (main and emergency 
pump in a single housing) pump that delivers nearly 2000 gph at 
1200 psi. 

Setting the pace for jet engine fuel pump development is only one 
of Pesco’s important contributions to safer, faster, more dependable 
aircraft. It is experience that can be of real help to you. 

Why not call Pesco today. 


PRODUCTS DIVISION BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
24700 NORTH MILES ROAD BEDFORD, OHIO 
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E. O. "Gene" Klose (QB) Marie A. Sheragy M. A. “Dusty” Rhoads Murl Estes 

Trans. & Western Air Trans. & Western Air Curtiss-Wright Corp. Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
Newark-St. Louis at Indianapolis, Ind. St. Louis, Mo at St. Louis, Mo. 

October 16, 1939 October 16, 1939 October 17, 1939 October 18, 1939 
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S. F. "Sam" Meyerson Mardelle Hinners W. O. "Win" Sargent (OB) H. D. "Pat" Bowyer 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines American Airlines American Airlines American Airlines 
St. Louis, Mo St. Louis-Dallas St. Louis-Dallas St. Louis-Dallas 
October 18, 1939 October 18, 1939 October 18, 1939 October 18, 1939 
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R. J. “Bob” Rentz (OB) Dana (Mrs. Tom) Hatten J. A. “Mike” Murphy M. P. "Pop" Hamscom (OB) 
American Airlines American Airlines Braniff Airways Civil Aeronautics Authority 


St. Louis-Dallas St. Louis-Dalas Dallas, Texas Dallas, Texas 
October 18, 1939 October 18, 1939 October 18, 1939 October 19, 1939 
¥ 
t 
- 
rj 7 
es 
F.C. “Bud” Merrill (QB) G. S. "Cass" Cassady Alice Horner George S. Armistead (QB) 
3ennett Aircraft Corp. Civil Aeronautics Authority (Mrs. A. K.) Charles H. Babb Co 


lallas, Texas Fort Worth, Texas Dallas, Texas at Dallas, Texas 
Jctober 19, 1939, October 19, 1939 October 19, 1939 October 19, 1939 
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Candid snapshots from the famous collection of Kenneth 
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George “Andy” Anderson 
U. S. Air Corps Training 


Dallas, Texas 
October 19, 1939 


Elland Dutcher 
(Mrs. L. T.) 

at Oklahoma City 
October 19, 1939 


Eleanor Waner 

Braniff Airways Inc. 

Kansas City-Oklahoma City 
October 21, 1939 


H. C. "Cliff" Callihan (QB) 
Delta Air Corp. 
at Dallas, Texas 


October 22, 1939 

















Vee Henson 
USAC Training 
Dallas, Texas 
October 19, 1939 


Marguerite Hugo 
Trans. & Western Air 
Kansas City, Mo. 
October 20, 1939 


L. T. “Dutch Dutcher (QB) 
Braniff Airways Inc. 

Kansas City-Oklahoma City 
October 21, 1939 


Elizabeth Sullivan 
Edna Nevils (Right) 
Braniff Airways, Dallas 
October 22, 1939 























Elizabeth Sullivan 


Braniff Airways Inc. 


Dallas-Kansas City 
October 19, 1939 


G. F. Van Skike 
Trans. & Western 
Kansas City, Mo 


October 20, 1939 


V. |. "Whitey" Powers 
Braniff Airways Ir 
at Wichita, Kansa 
October 21, 1939 


Charles H. Dolson 
Delta Air Lines 
Dallas Monroe 


October 22, 1939 
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Wm. A. "Steve" Stephens 
Braniff Airways Inc. 
Dallas-Kansas City 
October 19, 1939 


Marcella Frantz 
Mid-Continent 
Kansa ~ 


October 20 


Jack Roth 

Delta Air Lines 

D as Monr e 
October 22, 1939 





Japs. When the Japanese over- 
ran Singapore early in the last war 
against surprisingly mild British resis- 
tance, they made it tough for the 
trapped British civilians. One of the 
favorite methods of torture was to put 
the end of a garden hose into a victim’s 
mouth and turn on the water until the 
victim was bloated. More than one 
Britisher died at the hands of the occu- 
pying Japs through this and other 
cruelties. 

The war has been over since 1945, but 
the British are still holding some hun- 
dreds of the worst of the Japanese 
conquerors in a big prison on the east- 


ern part of the island about ten miles 
out of Singapore. Stan Gluck of PAA 
drove me out to see this prison, quite 
a famous one in the Far East, and I 
saw a few of the Japs working in the 
fields under heavy guards. I’ve never 
seen sO Many armed guards anywhere. 
The British are making the Japs pay 
for their misdeeds of 1942-45. 

Stan also took me to the Mayfield 
Kennels, an innocent-sounding place 
which turned out to be a collecting 
point for wild animals. If you want a 
black panther, the sleekest and dead- 
liest of all animals, they’ve got a cofple 
of tough-looking ones for sale. Some in 
the collection of gibbons and honey 
bears and other types had just been 
brought in from the jungles. 


Jungle. 
iiles north of Singapore is the strait 
hich separates the island British colony 
rom the Malayan peninsula where all 

guerilla trouble is going on. It seems 


About ten or fifteen 


t the peninsula is made up of a 
ies of states, each ruled by a sultan, 
ming the Federated Malay States, 
ver which the British exercise some 
hority. 
n these various states are the rub- 
plantations and tin mines so im- 
ant to the western world. I most 
ainly didn’t get into the jungle, but 
get close enough just driving along 
road and it’s the thickest stuff I’ve 
seen. Five feet off the road and a 
1 disappears completely. 
January when I was there, very 
» progress had been made against 
guerillas, but I believe things are 
ting down somewhat now, and the 
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failure of the Reds to push us out of 
Korea has set back a lot of Commie 
activity throughout Southeast Asia. 
Most of the guerillas are Chinese, and 
when you consider that there are 
800,000 Chinese in the city of Singapore 
alone, you can imagine the tough time 
facing the British in trying to track 
down the minority who are Reds. There 
seems to be little doubt that some of 
the Commie leaders are in Singapore 
and direct operations from there. 


Armored Cars. ali of which 
is rugged for the British plantation 
owners who are isolated from communi- 
cations and help. The British don’t have 
enough troops on hand to control the 
whole area and the guerillas blackmail 
the natives into keeping quiet. It’s an 
unhealthy situation but is being cleared 
up gradually, although if Korea had 
been lost there would have been sharp 
repercussions in Malaya. The Chinese 
are quick to support the winning side. 

There are few areas of the world so 
completely dependent upon air trans- 
portation as Malaya. The once-fine rail- 
road leading north is unsafe even when 
it operates and if the guerillas don’t 
blow up the rails the torrential rains 
wash out bridges. If you drive on the 

















highway you must drive in an armored 
car and around Singapore you see quite 
a few American cars that have been 
souped up with armor plate and bullet- 
proof glass. 

I heard many fine reports about 
Malayan Airways, operated by the big 
shipping company of Mansfield & Co. 
and in which BOAC retains a 10% 
interest. With a fleet of six DC-3’s the 
airline is carrying the burden of trans- 
portation throughout the peninsula. 
Every plane is filled to capacity every 
trip with long waiting lists. General 
manager is a taciturn, able, 8,000-hour 
pilot, Capt. R. P. Molland, formerly 
with BOAC, who has built up an ex- 
cellent record despite handicaps such 
as shortages of equipment and some- 
times shortages of spare parts. 

A. W. Savage, the director of civil 
aviation for Singapore, who is about to 
build a big new airport for the area, 
was trying to sell the government on a 
plan for using single-engined de Havil- 


land Beavers for a passenger-mail net- 
work through the Federated States. I 
hope he’s succeeded in selling what 
seemed to me to be a sensible idea and 
another means of contravening the 
guerillas who hamstring most of the 
railroads and highways. The Beavers 
would hop to small towns and planta- 
tions and connect with Malayan Air- 
ways. The whole area has become air- 
minded. The airplane has been a neces- 
sity, but the people will never rely on 
surface transport again even when peace 
finally arrives. 


Lights Out. one thing about 
Singapore itself, you can always depend 
on power failures, especially when you're 
dressing to go out for dinner or when 
you've just started eating the first 
course. Candles are on hand everywhere. 
I never got a rational explanation of 
these constant failures. And on the 
streets in the daytime one of the amus- 
ing sights is the peddlers of brushes and 
dusters, a local feature. A native will 
be hawking his wares with dozens of 
all sorts of brushes and dusters, plain 
and fancy and in all colors, hanging 
from arms and neck, front and back. 
Quite a sight. 


Siam-Bound. there are only 
about 300 Americans in Singapore, 
chiefly U. S. oil and rubber company 
representatives, in contrast to about 
10,000 British. There’s an American club 
high up in one of the town’s skyscrapers 
but in January nobody was very cheer- 
ful about keeping up club activities. 
Some of the home offices had ordered 
all wives sent back to the U. S. and 
Singapore is no place to be without your 
family. There are some fine country 
clubs on the outskirts and three or four 
top-flight restaurants downtown. But 
it’s hot and humid all of the time and 
a lot of rain much of the time and 
anyway it’s a British colony with all of 
the atmosphere of a private club. (Worse 
than that, there’s no TV!) 

But enough of Singapore. It was mid- 
afternoon when we packed and checked 
out of the Raffles Hotel and headed for 
the airport, after dispensing tips to a 
retinue of roomboys, shoeshine boys, 
waiters, porters—that great aggregation 
of hotel help that suddenly appears out 
of nowhere when you leave a Far East 
hotel. We were headed for Bangkok, 
capital of the Incredible Kingdom of 
Siam (which somebody decided should 














be called by the unimaginative name of 
Thailand) via a three-hour flight on a 
KLM Constellation. Gordon Jones and 
Stan Gluck of PAA saw us to the airport 
and off we went in the late afternoon 
sun northwards over the cumulus-laden 
Malayan peninsula on the other side of 
the globe. 
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HYDRAULIC HYDRAULIC 
PUMP Ne pee ep MOTOR 
Two-way variable dis- Variable horsepower 
placement pump output (constant 
regulates volume and torque) characteristics 
reverses flow of cir- from stall to maximum 
culating oil. Driven in speed in both direc- 

one direction. tions. 
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Vickers Hydraulic Drives for aircraft have very high horse- 
power/weight ratios. They are infinitely variable and 
reversible without gear changes or clutch mechanisms, may 
hove either manual or automatic speed controls, and are so 
sensitive that they can be actuated by a few milliamps of 
signal current. Response is extremely rapid and precise 
due to low inertia of axial piston design of both pumps and 
- ‘motors. Motors deliver full torque over entire speed range. a 
There is no radio interference. Vickers Hydraulic Drives Variable Displacement Constant Displecement 
have a variety of applications including cabin compressors, Piston Type Pump Piston Type Motor 
gun turrets, control surfaces, etc. 
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NACA has taken over the Douglas D-558-2 Sky- 
rocket as part of its research program for the 
Navy now that Douglas has completed the last 
phase of its tests with the all-rocket craft. Next 
Douglas project is the USAF’s X-3, which was 
originally scheduled to fly in August. 

A photographic Banshee is being produced for the 
Navy by McDonnell Aircraft Corp. Designated 
the F-2H-2P, the reconnaissance version of the 
jet fighter has successfully taken pictures from 
50 feet to 10 miles up. The plane’s extended nose 
houses six different camera types which can be 
interchanged through large one piece access 
doors. 

Formosa’s airports should be well lit soon. The 
Chinese Nationalist Air Force has placed orders 
with the Westinghouse International Electric 
Co. for more than 1,400 airport lights, includ- 
ing 246 high intensity runway lights, 652 
medium intensity runway lights, 516 taxiway 
lights and an unspecified number of airport 
beacons. 











CONGRESS 


Dispersal of defense plants has started another 
controversy between Congress and the White 
House. The lawmakers defeated a proposal to 
locate new war plants away from industrial 
areas when they passed the Defense Production 
Act. But President Truman, at the urging of 
the National Security Resources Board, has 
issued an executive order encouraging location 
of new factories in sparse areas through loans, 
defense contracts and tax benefits. Now Sen. 
Edward Martin (R., Pa.) has introduced a bill 
to block the Chief Executive’s order. And a 
similar bill has been introduced in the lower 
house. The President and the NSRB claim they’re 
just following the policy of not putting all their 
eggs in one basket. But many lawmakers, es- 
pecially those from industrialized areas, are still 
unhappy. 

Warning of a possible Congressional probe, Rep. 
Carl Vinson (D., Ga.), chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, has written the 
armed services secretaries and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, urging them to patch up their dispute 
over the use of tactical air power. The quarrel 
flared up again when original plans to include 
Naval and Marine aviation in the “Southern 
Pines” joint maneuvers in the Carolinas were 
reversed. Navy and Marine air units maintain 
that their air support tactics, directed by ground 
commanders, are more effective than the USAF 
policy of directing its own close air support for 
ground troops. 





CIVIL 


CAA says it was a big buyer of electrical and elec- 
tronic equipment during fiscal 1951, with pur- 
chases amounting to about $15 million. Of the 
total $5,600,000 went to major manufacturers 

, | and $9,400,000 to small business firms. Pur- 

chases ranged from engine generators, cable, 
| radio receivers and transmitters to radar and 
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distance measuring equipment. Firms interested 
in getting on CAA’s prospective bidder list for 
supplying the agency’s defense needs should 
write to Procurement Branch, Office of Genera! 
Services, CAA, Washington 25, D. C. 

Simplified strength criteria for light planes to cut 
engineering time will be made available Jan. | 
by CAA as a separate publication and not as a 
Civil Air Regulation. By not including simplified 
strength requirements in actual regulations, 
greater flexibility will be obtained. Though 
manufacturers will be required to adhere to the 
criteria, they may be more easily altered to in- 
clude simplified criteria acceptable to CAA and 
will eliminate considerable detail work. 


> 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Recapture of $5,788,000 of the $55,258,000 mail 
compensation paid Pan American World Airways 
for Pacific Division from Nov. 16, 1945, through 
Dec. 31, 1950, is proposed by CAB. Board’s show 
cause order, which doesn’t affect other three 
PAA divisions, would set PAA’s Pacific pay for 
the period at $49,470,000. CAB concluded as a 
matter of policy that profits from military con- 
tract operations, such as Korean airlift, should 
be taken into account in mail rate determina- 
tions where carrier is on a subsidy rate. This 
would apply to such profits in excess of amount 
required to provide reasonable return to car- 
rier and after provision for federal income taxes 
on investment devoted to such services. 

CAB wants more information from G. T. Baker, 
president of National Airlines, on July 19 stock 
deal in which Baker or NAL repurchased 174,- 
000 shares of NAL stock from W. R. Grace & 
Co. CAB wants to know who bought the stock, 
what funds were used, whether there were any 
conditions to the sale, what will be done with 
the stock, plus other information. This data is 
needed before CAB can pass upon motions of 
Grace and NAL to dismiss CAB’s probe of pos- 
sible Grace control of NAL, CAB Chairman 
Donald Nyrop said. 

Non-scheduled airline industry got CAB extension 
of an additional vear beyond Sept. 2 to engage in 
military contract operations. Applicable to all 
large irregulars, award is an extension of a six- 
month exemption issued last March. Depart- 
ment of Defense requested the exemption. Gen- 
erally, it permits non-skeds to operate without 
regard to frequency as long as flights are covered 
by military contracts. 


AIRLINES 


United Air Lines’ pilots are “free to strike at any 
time,” Air Line Pilots Association said follow- 
ing withdrawal of National Mediation Board 
from settlement efforts. NMB, after a final ef- 
fort to mediate differences between the airline 
and its pilots, has “closed its books on the case,” 
according to Leverett Edwards, NMB chair- 
man. ALPA’s executive committee, he added, 
promised to give him 72 hours’ notice before 
starting a strike. 
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Consolidated air freight tariff agreement which 
exists between certificated airlines for purpose 
of establishment and maintenance of air freight 
tariffs has been given final approval by CAB. It 
was okayed as submitted except for provision 
requiring parties to furnish each other 15 days 
advance notice of tariff changes. CAB said ad- 
vance notices shall be voluntary. Final approval 
of passenger tariff agreement between scheduled 
airline members of Air Traffic Conference can 
now be expected, with similar restriction on com- 
pulsory advance notice of passenger fare 
changes. 


Los Angeles Airways’ third fatal helicopter ac- 
cident on August 27 resulted in mail carrier sus- 
pending all schedules on a day-to-day basis pend- 
ing investigation. The S-51 threw a rotor blade 
while circling for a landing. The pilot was killed. 


Integrated seniority list for pilots and certain. 


other employes involved in Pan American- 
American Overseas merger should be prescribed 
by CAB, according to recommendation of Board 
Examiner Thomas L. Wrenn. Merger case, ap- 
proved last year, was reopened to consider the 
controversial seniority list problem. Wrenn 
recommended CAB find that it has jurisdiction 
and authority over PAA and the labor groups 
involved, and that it order PAA and AOA 
seniority lists integrated as of Jan. 24, 1951 
with certain adjustments. 


Recent Kansas City flood resulted in TWA suffer- 
ing total damages of about $10 million, said 
Ralph Damon, president. However, income tax 
deductions and insurance will bring company’s 
net loss down to about $1,500,000. 


United Air Lines has contracted with Clinton 


Aviation Co., Stapleton Airport, Denver, to 
handle instrument flight training of 100 new 
pilots in two-place Cessnas. This is first time 
since World War II that UAL has found it neces- 
sary, because of pilot shortages and high utiliza- 
tion of its regular planes, to farm out pilot 
training. After qualifying for the instrument 
rating, new pilots will be put through regular 
first officer training for assignment to DC-3 
operations. 


FINANCIAL 
Manufacturers 


Menasco Manufacturing Co. netted $483,852, or 
87c a share, on sales of $7,234,920 for the fiscal 
year ended June 30 as against $134,003, or 10c 
a share, on sales of $4,870,116 for the previous 
fiscal year. Backlog is now more than $25,- 
000,000. 


Northrop Aircraft, Inc. netted about $2,215,000, or 
$4.92 a share, for the nine months ended April 
30. A 25c dividend, the first since 1948, will 
be paid September 14 to stockholders of record 
August 28. 





Airlines 

National Airlines netted $159,741 on gross revenues 
of $2,052,962 for July as against a net of $49, 
372 on revenues of $1,299,071 for the same 
month in 1950. ‘ 

Northwest Airlines netted $389,803 in July on 
gross revenues of $4,676,652. Net operating in- 
come for the month was $819,803 as against 
$675,527 in July, 1950. 

Western Air Lines netted $608,921, or $1.16 a 
share, on gross revenues of $8,093,876 for 1951’s 
first half as against a net of $188,110, or 36c a 
share, on gross revenues of $6,620,720 for the 
same period last year. 











LABOR 


Temporary Emergency Railroad Wage Panel has 
been set up in the Economic Stabilization Agency 
to handle wage cases involving airlines and rail- 
roads. The panel will function for 30 days until 
a permanent group is established under the 
terms of an amendment to the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. William L. Leiserson has been named 
chairman of the interim panel, which has before 
it cases involving employes of All American 
Airways, Continenta] Air Lines, Frontier Air- 
lines, Oldfield Aviation Corp. of Tulsa and Trans- 
Pacific Airlines. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. workers at Tulsa have 
selected the United Automobile Workers-CIO as 
their bargaining agent. Unofficial vote in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election gives 
UAW 415 votes and the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists-AFL 271. Although less than 
700 employes took part in the balloting, UAW 
will eventually speak for some 12,000 Douglas 
workers at the B-47 production center. 

Lockheed Aircraft Service at Burbank and the 
Engineers & Architects Association, which 
represents 17 LAS engineers, have agreed on a 
15 month contract calling for an 8% wage hike. 
The boost must be approved by the Wage 
Stabilization Board. 














AROUND THE WORLD 


British European Airways has placed its first 
turboprop freighter, a Douglas DC-3 powered 
by two Rolls-Royce Dart engines, into scheduled 
service between London and Hanover, Germany, 
carrying mail and newspapers for the military. 
Bea ordered two Dart-Dakota prototypes so that 
it could learn more about turboprop operations 
before it gets delivery of the Vickers Viscount, 
also Dart powered, for service on its European 
routes next year. 

Short Brothers & Harland SA/4—Britain’s second 
four jet bombers—has completed its first flight 
tests and may be shown to the public at the 
Farnsborough air show next week. Speed of 
the plane is believed to be well over 500 miles 
an hour. Four Rolls-Royce Avon jet engines, 
each in the 7,000 pound thrust class, power the 
SA/4. Britain’s other four jet bomber is the 
Vickers Valiant (660), which has not yet been 
delivered in quantity. 
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OWNERS OF Pennsylvania Aviation Corporation 
are T. Foster Thomas (left) and Clarke L. Smith. Both 
served long aviation apprenticeships as barnstormers, 
air mail pickup and aerial survey pilots. They know 
what flyers want and need, and see that they get it. 
They say: “We give Texaco, with its nation-wide 
reputation, credit for helping us build a successful 


business.” 
AGE 


BUSINESS through 
BETTER SERVICE 


PENNSYLVANIA AVIATION CORPORATICN, 
operating at Harrisburg State Airport, New 
Cumberland, Pa., provides complete facilities for 
itinerant flyers—fast in-and-out service, han.sar 
storage, dependable repairs and overhauls. In 
addition, P.A.C. operates an outstanding flying 
school and provides charter service. Texaco 
Aviation Lubricants and Fuels are used and sold 
exclusively. 











eeewhen backed by 
quality products-TEXAco 


That’s the advice you'd get if you talked to Foster’Thomas or 
Clarke Smith, owners of Pennsylvania Aviation Corporation. 
They’d tell you: “We've been mighty successful here at Harris- 
burg State Airport. We give flyers fast and dependable service, 
and supply them with the best in aviation products—Texaco.” 
That’s the experience of fixed base operators everywhere. Good 

service backed by Texaco quality brings in the business. And 
there’s no question about Texaco leadership in the aviation field. 
That’s amply proved by this fact alone— 

More revenue airline miles in the U. S. are flown with 

Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil than with any other brand. 


‘You'll profit by handling Texaco Aviation Lubricants and Fuels. 


Get specific facts and figures from a Texaco Aviation Re)re- 
sentative. Just call the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco 
Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or write The Texas Comp: ny, 
Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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“TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 
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Nuclear-powered airplane is to be developed by 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. under Air 
Force contract. Convair will work jointly with 
General Electric Co., which is already at work 
developing an atomic engine for the plane. Air- 
a ee will be developed at Convair’s Ft. Worth 
pliant. 










Official delivery rate of new military planes doesn’t 
equal number going into operational service each 
month. Deliveries are about 400 monthly, but 
400 aren’t being put into service. Reason is that 
military is accepting non-flyable planes so that 
airframe manufacturers can be paid for them. 
Most of them are non-flyable because they lack 
some small piece of government-furnished equip- 
ment. Actua] delivery rate is about 90% of 
planes “completed” during a month. 















High-level discussions will decide whether there'll 
be a single military air lift. Indications are that 
Military Air Transport Service will be desig- 
nated and that Navy will have to curtail its air 
fleet development. 
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nas of § Redefinition of small business as it applies to avia- 
ration. tion industry is proposed by National Produc- 
_ tion Authority’s Office of Small Business. There 

have been numerous demands to change the 
ervice, definition given in Selective Service Act of 1948, 
-" which says a firm is a small business if it is 

' non-dominant in its industry, has less than 500 
Good | employes and is independently owned. 

. And § New definition would place in small business cate- 

. field gory all aircraft manufacturers with less than 

, 2.500 employes, aircraft engine builders with 

less than 2,500, aircraft propeller builders with 

th less than 1,700, and aircraft equipment manu- 
d facturers with fewer than 250. 

; Result: Using this definition, small establishments 
Fuels. in aircraft industry would do 11% of all plane 
Renre manufacture, 28% of engine building, 32% of 

, propeller work and 36% of aircraft equipment 
ex aco production. ft 
np: ny, . _ 
N. Y. | Immunity from prosecution under anti-trust laws US 

« and Federal Trade Commission Act has been 


given to B-47 Production Committee by Attor- 
ney General. Committee includes representatives 
of Boeing Airplane Co., Douglas Aircraft Co., 
and Lockheed Aircraft Corp., all of whom have 
received prime Air Force contracts to build the 
six-jet bomber. 

Committee members will meet to discuss mutual 

B-47 problems dealing with changes and modifi- 


s 














cations, tooling, plant layout and manufacturing 
methods, standardization, scheduling and phas- 
ing, shortages, spare parts, subcontractors and 
quality control. Any new Stratojet prime con- 
tractor will be represented on the committee 
on a par with present members. 





Mileage limitation in a different dress is contained 
in new contract signed by Eastern Air Lines and 
Air Line Pilots Association. What its effect will 
be on other industry negotiations remains to be 
seen. Such limitation has been opposed by other 
carriers. 

General interpretation of new agreement is that, 
on basis of present equipment, it would be 
cheaper for an airline to hire a 10th pilot rather 
than fly nine pilots over 70 hours monthly. In 
planes over 300 mph., however, it will be cheaper 
to hire a sixth pilot instead of flying five over 
70 hours. In other words, agreement will make 
it possible for pilots to fly fewer hours a month 
with no decrease in take-home pay, and make 
it necessary for airlines to hire more pilots. 


First pilots: Base pay for first pilots (who get a 
pay increase of about 12%) begins at $210 a 
month and increases to $350. Gross weight pay 
was increased 14c to 2c per 1,000 lbs. In addition 
to base pay and gross weight changes, agree- 
ment provides for paying first pilots le per mile 
for first 17,000 miles of flying per month, 2c per 
mile for 17,000-22,000, and 3c for all above 
22,000. 


Co-pilots: Contract contains new formula for pay- 
ing co-pilots. On DC-4’s, Martin 4-0-4’s and Con- 
stellations they will receive, in addition to base 
pay, gross weight pay and regular hourly flying 
pay, mileage compensation of '4c for first 17,000 
miles flown in a month, 1c for 17,000-22,000, and 
114c over 22,000. 


Minimum monthly salaries of EAL co-pilots will 
start at $350 for first year, go to $400 in second 
year, drop for each of next two years, and then 








increase each year until getting back to $350 
x dei : . Hg * “4 ct 
i pong an- 
i, Fe in oo ing 
§ fo: 18 Ridifeh WM Basehay, 
co-pilots on larger equipment will get hourly 


flying pay at rates ranging from $1.90 to $2.50 
for day flying and $2.85 to $3.75 for night, based 
on speed of equipment flown. Finally, co-pilots 
of all except DC-3’s will receive 4c for each 
1,000 Ibs. of plane’s maximum certificates gross 
weight for each hour flown. 

DC-3 co-pilots, in addition to base pay, get during 
their 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th year and 











thereafter composite hourly flying pay of $2.35, 
$3.15, $3.50, $3.40 and $3.20,. respectively. 
Clarence N. Sayen, ALPA president, said the new 
contract was not “an ultimate solution but at 
least one solution to the mileage limitation prob- 
lem.” He added that it “eliminates inequities in 
the pay system and balances out the pilot’s pay 
better than did the old agreement.” 


You can look for a new director to be named for 
civil aviation mobilization office under D. W. 
Rentzel, Undersecretary of Commerce for Trans- 
portation. Gen. Donald Connolly, who has been 
heading the office, is returning to his job as 
executive director of Baltimore City Aviation 
Board. 


MANUFACTURING 


Merger agreement has been entered into by Thomp- 
son Products Inc., and Muskegon Piston Ring 
Co. under which Thompson would acquire assets 
of the Muskegon and Sparta, Mich., firm. Agree- 
ment, which requires approval of Muskegon’s 
stockholders, provides that they will receive one 
share of Thompson stock for every 214 shares 
they hold. 

Surveys for location of one or more U. S. plants 
are being made by Oerlikon Tool and Arms Corp. 
of America, headed by Lt. Gen. K. B. Wolfe, 
former Air Force Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel. 
Plant or plants will probably be located in the 
east. Company is U. S. affiliate of Oecerlikon 
Machine Tool Works, Buehrle & Co., Zurich, 
Switzerland. 


Guided missile plant wil! be built by Navy on 35- 
acre tract near Bristol, Tenn., and will be oper- 
ated by Sperry Corp. Sperry has received $10 
million contract to manufacture the missiles and 
has formed new subsidiary, Sperry-Farragut 
Corp., to handle the job. About 1,500 workers 
will be hired. 

A $10 million V-loan has been arranged by Texas 
Engineering and Manufacturing Co. with Chase 
National Bank, New York, and Republic Na- 
tional Bank, Dallas, with Chase providing 75%. 
Temco has already used half the loan to help 
finance its $135,000,000 in defense contracts and 
has until Dec. 31, 1953, to borrow the balance. 
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Federal Reserve Bank in Dallas is guaranteeing 
90% of loan. 

Subcontract agreement has been signed by Hudson 
Motor Car Co. and The Glenn L. Martin Co. 
under which Hudson will engineer, tool and man- 
ufacture rear fuselage and tail sections for 
Martin’s B-57 (Canberra) twin-jet night in. 
truder. First finished components will be deliy- 
ered next year. 

Rohr Aircraft Corp., Chula Vista, Calif., has re. 
ceived an order for power packages and aft 
nacelles for Chase C-123 which will be assembled 
in the Kaiser Willow Run plant. 

New procurement division has been established by 
Collins Radio Co. to consolidate activities for. 
merly handled by purchasing department, in- 
cluding procurement and expediting, etc. Max W. 
Burrell, general sales manager, will head the 
division. 

North American Aviation has taken five-year lease 
on new 60,000 sq. ft. building on néw industrial 
tract facing Los Angeles International Airport 
for use in F-86D tail assembly. Company also 
leased 17,500 sq. ft. building in Inglewood for 
machinery rehabilitation and rebuilding program 

Grand Central Aircraft Co., Glendale, Calif., has 
arranged a $6 million V-loan through Los 
Angeles branch of Federal Reserve Bank to help 
carry out its military and civil contracts. Partic 
ipating in loan are Farmer & Merchants Bank, 
Security-First Bank and California Bank, all of 
Los Angeles. 

Offices of Aircraft Assemblers Inc. are to be opened 
at Muskogee, Okla., this week. Firm expects to 
start production of electrical equipment for 
bombers in leased buildings at former Davis Air 
Base, south of Muskogee, in October. About 
1,200 workers will be hired, increasing later to 
over 2,000, Don H. Roberts, general manager, 
said. 

Arma Corp. wil! build 380,000 sq. ft. electronics 
equipment plant - ae site at Roosevelt 
Field, Mineola, L. y. Y. Plant, to be completed 
next April, will eee 3,500 persons. Flight 
operations at Roosevelt were discontinued June 
1 and field is being converted to an industrial 
center. 

New booklet by Munitions Board, “How to be 
Cleared for Handling Classified Military Infor- 
mation within Industry,” is available from Sup- 
erintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 10¢ a copy. 


PLANES AND EQUIPMENT 


First production model of Aero Commander has 
been rolled off the line by Aero Design & Engi- 
neering Co. Second one is expected in 30 days, 
and by November the company says it will be 
turning out two planes a week. Firm orders are 
on hand for over 45 of the twin-engined exect- 
tive planes. 

Howard Hughes’ flying boat won’t be flown for 
three months. Delay has approval of Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., which has $18 million in the 
plane and which had been insisting that it fly 
by Sept. 1. Launching was postponed because of 
problems developing in plane’s power plants. 
Boat has eight Pratt & Whitney R-4360-4 engines 
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of 3,000 horsepower each but lacking water in- 
jection feature incorporated in later Wasp 
Majors. Propellers are 17-ft. four-bladed Hamil- 
ton Standards. Both engines and props are now 
about six years old and haven't been modified 
or modernized, but are fully serviceable and at 
last reports were in good condition. Delay will 
cost Hughes $300,000 a month. All present and 
future work on the plane, including test program, 
is at Hughes’ expense. He reportedly has $19 
million invested. 


First twin jet to make appearance in Korean war 
theater is Navy’s McDonnell F2H-2. Other jets 
now in the theater include Navy’s Grumman 
F9F Panther, Air Force’s Lockheed F-80 and 
F-94, Republic F-84 and North American F-86. 


Navy’s Douglas D-558-I1 Skyrocket special research 
plane unofficially topped the world altitude rec- 
ord set by Capts. Orvil Anderson and Albert 
Stevens (72,394 ft. in 1935). Skyrocket’s exact 
altitude was not revealed. Navy said plane 
reached speed of 1,000 mph. while climbing to 
record altitude. Piloted by Bill Bridgeman, Doug- 
las test pilot, the D-558-IT was launched from a 
Boeing B-29 at 35,000 ft. 


English Electric Canberra flew from England to 
Gander, Newfoundland, on Aug. 31 in record 
time of four hrs. 1814 minutes, about 181, 
minutes less than previous record, also set by a 
Canberra. Plane was en route to The Glenn L. 
Martin plant at Baltimore. 


Gilfillan Brothers are putting in a second GCA test 
operation, including a building to house equip- 
ment, at Los Angeles County Airport, Palmdale, 
Calif., to relieve to load imposed on company’s 
test center at Ontario, Calif., International Air- 
port. Gilfillan now has a production-type six 
channel automatic GCA under construction for 
Air Force and will test it at Palmdale. 


Lockheed L-206, winner of recent Air Force com- 
petition for a turbo-prop transport capable of 
carrying a 25,000-lb. payload 2,000 miles, has 
been designated the XC-130 by the AF. 


CONGRESS 


Criticism of Civil Aeronautics Board was made on 
Senate floor by Sen. John J. Sparkman (D., Ala.), 
who said CAB was “insensitive to the will of 
Congress” and was “methodically following its 
old policy designed to liquidate the independent 
segment ef the air transportation industry .. .” 
Sparkman is chairman of Senate Select Small 
Business Committee which two months ago 
called for rescission of CAB’s proposed economic 
regulation 292.1 restricting large irregular air 
carriers to three round trips monthly between 
designated heavy traffic points and eight be- 
tween any other pairs of cities. “Our committee 
has not heard from the Board either formally 
or informally since the filing of our report on 
July 10,” he said, adding that on Aug. 24 CAB 
issued a “death warrant” putting Modern Air 
Transport, an irregular, “out of business . . . by 
enforcing a regulation which is patently impos- 
sible to comply with . . . Clearly, the majority 
of the CAB seems bent on ignoring the Senate.” 
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CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Below-minimum directional commodity air freight 
rates were extended by CAB for a year beyond 
Sept. 1. Rates, as low as 8c a ton-mile, are de- 
signed to stimulate so-called “backhaul” traffic 
and have been in effect since April, 1950. CAB 
action followed requests from Slick Airways, 
The Flying Tiger Line and United Air Lines for 
their continuation. 

Reporting on North Central Route Investigation 
Case, CAB Examiner Warren Baker recom- 
mended temporary suspension of portions of 
Mid-Continent Airlines’ certificate for route 106 
and amendment of Wisconsin Central Airlines’ 
route 86 permit for temporary authorization of 
an additional segment. He recommended that 
MCA be suspended at Freeport and Elgin, IIl., 
on segment 1; for service over any or all of 
segments 2, 3 and 4, and for service at points 
on segment 5. WIS, he said, should be okayed 
for additional segment 6, with restrictions, for 
service between Chicago and Twin Cities via 
Beloit-Janesville, Madison, LaCrosse, Winona, 
Eau Claire. All other applications should be 


denied, he said. 
. 


CIVIL 

Deadline for civil pilots to obtain Airman Identifi- 
cation Cards was extended by CAB from Sept. | 
to Oct. 1. Cards may be obtained at CAA regional 
offices. 

State aeronautics developments: Warren E. Carey, 
California state director of aeronautics, has re- 
signed effective Nov. 1. His successor has not 
been named. J. Roy Roberts was elected chair- 
man of Oregon State Board of Aeronautics, suc- 
ceeding E. S. Maroney, who declined reappoint- 
ment. Cliff Green, aviation director of Temple, 
Tex., was named director of Texas Aeronautics 
Commission, succeeding A. W. Meadows, re- 
signed. 

- 


AIRLINES 


United Air Lines will start Stratocruiser service on 
Oct. 16 between Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Seattle/Tacoma with one round-trip daily. Three 
types of service will be offered on the same plane, 
with different rates for cabin, stateroom and 
tourist accommodations, subject to CAB ap- 
proval. Standard one-way fare of $21.05 plus 
tax for Los.Angeles-San Francisco and $42.50 
San Francisco-Seattle/Tacoma will prevail on 
upper deck in main cabin, which seats 55. There 
will be surcharge of $5 Los Angeles-San Fran- 
cisco and $9 San Francisco-Seattle/Tacoma in 
addition to standard fares for staterooms at rear 
of upper deck. Tourist fares, applying to lower 
deck lounge, seating 14, will be $17 and $37, 
respectively. 

Independent committee of National Airlines stock- 
holders, headed by William K. Jacobs, Jr., stock- 
holder and board member, has charged that G. 
T. Baker, NAL president, is trying to “gain an 
even heavier hand” over NAL affairs by elimina- 
tion of cumulative voting for company directors. 
Proposal is scheduled to be voted on at annual 
stockholders’ meeting Sept. 27, and committee 
has filed its charges with Securities and Ex- 
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change Commission. It will probably start a 
campaign for proxies to defeat the proposal. 
Meanwhile, Jacobs revealed what he said were 
details of recent repurchase by NAL of 174,000 
shares of the airline’s stock from W. R. Grace & 
Co. He said Baker made the purchase “for the 
company’s accounts and with company - funds, 
but without his even calling a meeting of the 
board .. . in advance of the purchase.” Baker, he 
added. has also been “attempting to resell the 
174,000 shares and did resell 66,000, but again 
without first calling a meeting of the board... 
The committee believes this was a shocking use 
of company funds for private purposes.” 


TWA has bought a war surplus Lockheed Constel- 
lation from Civil Aeronautics Administration for 
$320,001. 


No merger of Northwest Airlines “with any other 
carrier or carriers is imminent,” Croil Hunter, 
NWA president, told board of directors. He said 
that although NWA “has been approached in 
recent months by several airlines considering 
the possibility of merger, none of these conver- 
sations was initiated by Northwest and none 
has been anything more than exploratory.” 


To avoid an “open rate” situation, airlines flying 
the North Atlantic have agreed by mail vote on 
a schedule of fares which will become effective 
if interested governments approve. Vote was 
made necessary when CAB disapproved an IATA 
traffic conference resolution which coupled 
normal fare structure with a provision for 
opening of experimental] Atlantic tourist service 
on Oct. 1, 1952. Basic Atlantic fare will be $395 
one-way New York-London with variations for 
trips to other gateways plus provisions for 
round-trip, off-season and other discounts. 
Omitted is 17-day excursion fare for first three 
months of 1952. Tourist service question is to 
be discussed at meeting of Atlantic operators in 
London starting Sept. 19, International Air 
Transport Association said. 


Sigmund Janas Jr. has resigned as vice president- 
traffic of Colonial Airlines and is no longer with 
the company. A. M. Hudson has relinquished his 
position as vice president and has been assigned 
to other duties. Robert H. Herrnstein, vice presi- 
dent-comptroller, has been named acting head 
of the traffic department. 


Agreement with Air Line Pilots Association has 
been signed by American Airlines providing 
extra pay and additional benefits for AA pilots 
and co-pilots participating in Pacific airlift. 
Agreement provides additional flight pay of $2.50 
per hr. above regular rates paid for flying DC-4’s, 
DC-6’s and DC-6B’s on domestic routes; $11 
daily expense money while in U. S. and reim- 
bursement for reasonable expenses while flying 
the lift, and 30-day annual paid vacation. Agree- 
ment is retroactive to July 20, 1950. 


W. Gordon Wood, who has been Trans-Canada Air 


Lines’ general traffic manager since 1948, has 
been named vice president-traffic, succeeding 
Anson C. McKim, resigned. 


Antonio Tarafa, president of Compania Cubana de 
Aviacion S. A., Pan American World Airways 
affiliate, died of a heart attack Aug. 29 in a 
Florida hotel. 








FINANCIAL 
Airlines 


National Airlines reported net earnings after taxes 
of $2,589,073 for fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, 
against $558,269 profit in 1950 fiscal year. 
Revenues were $24,554,760. 

Capital Airlines had July operating profit of $442, 
674 and net earnings after taxes of $207,543. 
For seven months ended July 31, Capital’s net 
profit was $926,643 against $541,322 net in same 
1950 period. 

West Coast Airlines reported profit of $41,572 for 
first half of 1951 against net loss of $27,202 in 
same 1950 period. 

California Eastern Airways showed net profit of 
$82,065 during first six months of 1951. Net be- 
fore taxes was $164,875 on gross operating 
revenues of $3,717,891 derived from transport 
services, contract flight training operations at 
Columbus, Miss., and equipment installation | 
under government contract at Oakland, Calif. 

British Overseas Airways Corp. and British Euro- 
pean Airways reduced their net losses by 41% 
and 28°, respectively, in fiscal year ended last 
Mar. 31. BOAC’s deficit was reduced by $9,- 
100,000, from $21,817,283 to $12,783,198, while 
BEA’s dropped from $3,810,000 to $2,741,200. 
Their combined losses were down from $25,- 
648,000 to $15,512,000. 

Air France reported 1950 profit of $35,600 on gross 
revenues of $91,198,244. 
Philippine Air Lines had net profit of $636,482 for 
first six months of 1951 against net of $19,473 
in same 1950 period. Inter-island division earned 

$485,005, international division $151,477. 


LABOR 

United Auto Workers-CIO called a strike Sept. 5 
at Douglas Aircraft Co.’s Long Beach plant when 
its contract expired and no agreement had been 
reached on wages. Company was making plans 
to keep the plant in operation. There are 12,700 
workers at the plant; 10,200 of them are repre- 
sented by the bargaining unit. Actual union 
membership, however, is estimated at 7,400 and 
a number of non-members reported for work. 
Engineers and office workers were also reporting. 

Texas Engineering and Manufacturing Co. will pay 
6,000 employes a 1c an hour increase as result 
of recent 1.3 point rise in Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics cost-of-living index. About 1,000 employes 
of Temco’s subsidiary, Luscombe Airplane Corp., 
receive a similar pay boost. 

e 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Napier Aero Engine Co. of Britain has developed 
a new combination aircraft power plant, com- 
bining a Diesel piston engine with a gas turbine. 
Experimental model has been installed in & 
four-engined Lincoln bomber and first test flight 
will take place soon. Power plant, designated 
the Nomad, will turn out 3,000 horsepower to 
turn two contra-rotating propellers, one driven 
by the Diesel, the other by the turbine, which 
operates off the exhaust gases from the Diesel. 
Advantages claimed for this combination include 
use of economical Diesel fuel and low fuel con- 
sumption rate. 
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